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INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  eleventh  annual  report  on  cooperative  extension  work 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  The  general  farm  situation  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  in  most  sections  of  the  United 
States  improved  somewhat  during  1925,  a  condition  which  was  re¬ 
flected  in  a  more  optimistic  outlook  in  the  annual  reports  of  exten¬ 
sion  workers  for  the  year.  These  reports  showed  that  the  coopera¬ 
tive  extension  forces  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  agricultural  colleges  made  material  progress  in  giving 
practical  assistance  to  farmers  and  their  families.  Nearly  4,000,000 
instances  of  the  adoption,  due  to  extension  influence,  of  farm  and 
household  practices  tending  to  the  profitable  production  and  market¬ 
ing  of  farm  products  and  the  improved  management  of  the  farm 
home  were  reported.  The  policy  of  strict  economy  in  public  ex¬ 
penditures  tended  to  eliminate  all  but  the  most  essential  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  State  and  Nation.  Cooperative  extension  work  stood  the  test 
well.  Notwithstanding  losses  in  funds  and  personnel  in  a  number 
of  counties  where  the  work  had  not  been  well  established,  there  was 
a  net  gain  over  the  previous  year  of  over  $200,000  in  funds  and  of 
104  in  the  number  of  extension  agents. 

FUNDS  AND  STAFF 

The  total  funds  from  all  sources  expended  for  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  work  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1925,  were  ap¬ 
proximately  $19,656,445,  or  about  $200,000  more  than  for  the  previous 


1  Funds  for  extension  work  are  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  ending  on  June  30,  whereas 
extension  agents  are  required  to  prepare  their  reports  for  calendar  years.  For  this  reason, 
statements  of  funds  expended  are  given  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1925,  and 
results  of  work  done  for  the  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1925. 

Note. — This  report  on  cooperative  extension  work  has  been  written  and  printed  in 
accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  4,  1915,  entitled  “An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1916.”  (38  Stat.  L.  p.  1110.) 
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year.  Of  this  amount  37.6  per  cent,  or  $7,394,404,  was  contributed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  exclusive  of  the  use  of  penalty  envelopes; 
and  28.7  per  cent,  or  $5,636,722,  was  derived  from  State  appropria¬ 
tions  to  the  agricultural  colleges  and  other  State  agencies.  The  re¬ 
maining  33.7  per  cent,  or  $6,625,319,  came  from  county  appropriations 
for  extension  work  and  from  contributions  by  local  organizations  and 
individuals.  (Fig.  1.)  About  94  per  cent  of  all  funds  used  for 
cooperative  extension  work  in  1925  came  from  public  sources. 

Of  the  Federal  funds  $5,879,084  was  made  available  by  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  and  other  appropriations  supplementary  thereto,  $1,193,155 
from  direct  appropriations  to  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work,  and  $322,165  from  other  appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Of  the  total  funds  $11,858,839  (60.3  per  cent)  was  ex¬ 
pended  for  extension  agents  in  the  counties;  $1,526,214  (7.8  per  cent) 
was  expended  at  the  State  agricultural  colleges  for  administration 
and  publications;  $2,168,225  (11  per  cent),  for  supervision  of  county 

SOURCES  DISPOSITION 


Fig.  1. — Sources  and  disposition  of  all  funds  used  for  cooperative  extension  work  during 

the  year  ended  June  30,  1925 

extension  forces;  and  $3,779,093  (19.2  per  cent),  for  the  employment 
of  subject-matter  specialists  to  supplement  the  county  workers.  The 
remaining  1.7  per  cent,  or  $324,074,  was  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service  located  at  Washington. 

The  entire  State  field  service  on  June  30,  1925,  numbered  4, ,868 
persons.  Of  this  number  3,455  were  permanently  located  in  the 
counties,  2,335  being  in  county  agent  work,  987  in  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  work,  and  133  in  boys’  and  girls’  club  work.  (Fig.  2.)  Of 
these  county  workers  277  were  negro  agents.  The  county  workers 
were  assisted  in  their  work  by  721  full-time  and  209  part-time  subject- 
matter  specialists  located  at  the  State  agricultural  colleges.  There 
were  430  persons  employed  as  supervisors  and  assistant  supervisors, 
and  the  administrative  officers  and  their  immediate  assistants  num¬ 
bered  53.  Of  the  above  total  3,752  were  cooperative  employees  of 
the  department  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  practically  all 
engaged  either  in  county  work,  supervision  of  county  work,  or  farm- 
management  demonstrations. 
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PRINCIPAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

PROGRAM  BUILDING 


The  marked  progress  made  in  program  building  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  extension  work  in  1925.  (Fig.  3.)  Many  States, 
particularly  in  the  West  and  to  some  extent  in  the  East,  made  studies 
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Fig.  2. — Comparative  growth  in  the  number  of  county  extension  agents  and  of  State  i 

extension  specialists  (full-time  basis) 


of  the  economic  facts  regarding  various  commodities  as  a  basis  for 
State,  county,  and  local  extension  programs.  The  steps  in  this 
newer  type  of  program  building  follow:  (1)  The  college  subject- 
matter  departments  assemble  and  classify  the  economic  facts;  (2) 
these  facts  are  laid  before  committees,  made  up  of  farmers,  business, 
and  professional  men  from  all  over  the  State,  who  consider  the  data 
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from  a  State  point  of  view  and  formulate  a  State  agricultural  pol¬ 
icy;  and  (3)  the  facts  as  they  obtain  in  particular  counties  are  like¬ 
wise  laid  before  representative  people  of  such  counties  and  a  county 
agricultural  policy  is  adopted  which  is  made  the  basis  of  extension 
work  and  agricultural  propaganda  in  the  county  by  all  agencies. 
This  plan  of  procedure  has  proved  stimulating  to  the  extension 
forces  and  all  people  concerned  in  agriculture.  It  has  served  to 
unify  effort  of  all  agricultural  agencies  and  with  this  unity  have  come 
concentration  and  strength. 


FIELD  STUDIES 

? 

Field  studies  of  extension  work  by  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Ex¬ 
tension  Work  cooperating  with  the  State  agricultural  colleges  were 


Fig.  3. — Community  executive  committee  discussing  an  extension  program  for  the 
improvement  of  farm  and  home  practices.  Such  programs  are  prepared  from 
technical  data  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  from  the  personal  experiences  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  farmers  and  home  makers  in  the  community.  The  county  extension 
agents  and  the  farm  people  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  program 


continued  during  the  year.  Since  these  studies  were  begun  in  1923, 
9,650  records  have  been  obtained  in  11  States,  covering  23  counties 2 
(1, 12,  13,  Ui,  15,  16).  Methods  of  conducting  the  studies  have  been 
developed  and  improved  as  the  studies  have  progressed.  The  earlier 
studies  have  also  been  broadened  and  special  studies  of  particular 
problems  undertaken.  In  addition  to  the  general  studies  in  10  States 
(Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin)  a  study  of  boys’  and  girls’ 
4-H  club  work  has  been  made  in  Massachusetts;  of  local  leadership, 
in  New  Jersey  and  South  Dakota;  of  village  homes,  in  New  Jersey 
and  South  Dakota ;  and  of  the  alfalfa  project,  in  Wisconsin.  In 


2  Reference  is  made  by  number  (italic)  to  “  Literature  cited,”  p.  120. 
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Georgia  and  Arkansas  the  influence  of  extension  upon  negro  farms 
and  homes  was  also  studied. 

The  data  obtained  from  the  different  States  are  quite  consistent 
in  showing  that  the  cooperative  extension  service  is  reaching  from 
60  to  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  the  counties  surveyed,  to  the 
extent  of  changing  between  three  and  four  farm  and  home  practices 
on  each  farm  reached.  Although  tenure,  size  of  farm,  prevalence  of 
telephone,  and  similar  factors  have  had  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  extent  to  which  better  farm  and  home  practices  have  been 
adopted,  these  factors  are  not  nearly  so  important  as  certain  other 
factors  largely  under  the  control  of  extension  workers.  Farmers 
who  participated  in  extension  activities  or  in  other  ways  made  con¬ 
tact  with  representatives  of  the  extension  service  adopted  from  three 
to  five  times  as  many  practices  as  farmers  who  made  no  contacts. 

The  means  and  agencies  employed  in  extension  and  cited  as  having 
had  a  direct  influence  upon  the  adoption  of  better  farm  and  home 
practices  follow  in  the  order  of  importance.  The  method-demon¬ 
stration  meeting  and  the  general  meeting  influenced  the  adoption  of 
18  per  cent  of  the  practices  reported;  farm  and  home  visits,  16  per 
cent;  news  stories,  13  per  cent;  bulletins  and  office  calls,  8  per 
cent  each.  Adult-resuit  demonstrations  directly  influenced  7  per 
cent  of  the  practices  adopted  and  junior-result  demonstrations  4 
per  cent.  Other  factors  of  lesser  importance  are  circular  letters, 
correspondence,  extension  schools,  leader-training  meetings,  telephone 
calls,  and  exhibits.  In  28  per  cent  of  the  instances  of  adopted  prac¬ 
tices  the  indirect  influence  of  neighbors  who  had  gotten  the  in¬ 
formation  more  directly  from  the  extension  service  was  reported. 

The  studies  of  local  leadership  emphasize  the  importance  of  select¬ 
ing  leaders  with  at  least  high-school  education  and  the  providing  of 
special -training  meetings  to  enable  the  leaders  to  function  effectively. 
The  data  from  the  detailed  study  of  the  alfalfa  project  in  Wis¬ 
consin  substantiate  those  obtained  in  the  general  studies  and  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  kinds  of  methods,  such  as  meetings  and 
news  stories,  in  enabling  extension  workers  to  reach  greater  num¬ 
bers  of  people  than  can  be  reached  through  observing  result  dem¬ 
onstrations,  and  by  farm  or  home  visits  alone.  From  the  inter¬ 
views  with  all  the  farmers  located  in  the  typical  area  studied  it 
was  found  that  approximately  2  out  of  every  3  farmers  were  actively 
in  favor  of  extension  wTork,  1  out  of  25  actively  opposed,  and  1  out 
of  4  indifferent  to  it. 
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Extension  workers  gave  much  definite  thought  and  effort  to  ob¬ 
taining  the  wider  adoption  of  improved  practices  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  effective  teaching  methods.  Four  fundamental  problems, 
which  were  quite  generally  recognized  and  studied  in  determining 
and  putting  into  operation  the  methods  employed,  were:  (1)  How 
to  determine  the  extension  problem  in  agriculture  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics;  (2)  how  to  determine  what  agencies  should  be  used  in 
solving  the  problem;  (3)  how  to  apply  means  and  agencies  to  obtain 
responses  from  persons  whose  practices  might  be  improved;  and 


3  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  A.  B.  Graham,  in  charge  of  subject-matter  specialists,  for 
the  preparation  of  the  material  on  pp.  5  to  8. 
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(4)  what  methods  should  be  used  in  determining  and  using  certain 
inherent  characteristics  of  adults  that  prompt  human  behavior. 

DETERMINING  THE  PROBLEM 

During  the  year  many  of  the  States  intensified  their  efforts  to 
determine  economic  shifts  or  trends  that  would  indicate  through 
census  figures,  crop  reports,  consumers’  demands,  shipment  statistics, 
weather  records,  production  areas,  and  similar  data  whether  cer¬ 
tain  enterprises  might  be  safely  engaged  in  and,  if  so,  what  were 
their  limitations.  These  studies  were  emphasized  more  particularly 
in  the  far  West  and  in  some  Eastern  States  because  of  certain  pre¬ 
carious  elements  in  their  agriculture.  The  need  for  such  methods  of 
determining  problems  has  been  felt  likewise  in  the  great  agricultural 
regions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  lower  coastal  plain. 

In  the  methods  of  determining  managerial  problems  larger  use 
has  been  made  of  material  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  especially  through  its  crop-reporting  system  and  its  re¬ 
ports  on  the  general  agricultural  situation.  The  1920  census  reports 
on  many  States  have  been  examined  by  extension  specialists  and 
compared  with  State  statistical  reports  from  State  auditors,  State 
departments  of  markets,  State  enforcement  agencies,  and  statistics 
taken  for  the  county  auditors  by  assessors  and  other  State  gatherers 
of  statistics  to  determine  trends  in  production,  shifts  in  production 
areas,  consumption  rates,  prevention  of  losses  from  pests,  and  the 
degree  of  intensity  of  any  particular  agricultural  problem. 

DETERMINING  WHAT  AGENCIES  SHOULD  BE  USED  IN  SOLVING  VARIOUS 

PROBLEMS 

To  determine  the  agencies  to  be  used,  the  function,  purpose,  and 
service  of  the  agency  had  to  be  learned.  If  it  were  a  matter  of 
teaching  or  the  transmission  of  information,  then  it  was  determined 
by  available  individuals  who  could  perform  that  kind  of  work.  If 
the  transmission  were  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  service,  then  such 
agencies  were  selected  as  could  provide  material  and  information, 
and  particularly  those  things  which  had  to  do  with  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  materials  necessary  to  carry  out  a  recommended  practice. 

During  the  year  it  was  evident  that  extension  workers  were  not 
inclined  to  build  up  new  organizations  or  new  agencies  through 
which  to  accomplish  results.  The  great  outstanding  extension  agency 
for  promoting  work  with  both  adults  and  juniors  was  local  leader¬ 
ship.  The  system  of  using  volunteer  local  leaders  has  in  some 
degree  spread  to  every  State.  Through  this  agency  the  extension 
specialist  received  great  assistance  in  the  solution  of  extension 
problems. 

Cooperative  buying  and  selling  organizations  aided  extension 
forces  materially  in  the  problems  of  producing  products  of  uniform 
quality,  size,  and  color,  and  in  preparing  merchantable  units  for 
shipment.  Seed  growers’  organizations  in  various  stages  of  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  principal  agricultural  States  have  become  largely  the 
agencies  through  which  treated  seeds  or  seeds  of  known  origin  and 
productive  tendencies  have  been  disseminated,  although  their  prin¬ 
cipal  purpose  is  to  standardize  production  rather  than  to  serve  as 
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marketing  agencies.  Such  organizations  did  much  to  put  on  the 
market  better  varieties  of  cottonseed,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  especially 
alfalfa.  Commercial  organizations  helped  to  solve  some  of  the 
extension  problems  of  seed  treatment.  Millers  installed  simple  out¬ 
fits  for  treating  seed  wheat  with  copper  carbonate  at  a  fixed  price 
per  bushel.  One  firm  in  New  York  State  treated  most  of  the  seed 
potatoes  for  one  county  in  Florida. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  also  cooperated  with  extension 
workers.  Some  merchants  stocked  their  shelves  with  shoes  designed 
to  fit  the  conformation  of  the  feet.  Manufacturers  of  salt  and  con¬ 
fections  entered  the  markets  with  products  containing  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  iodine  to  make  up  for  its  shortage  in  foods  in  various 
regions  of  the  United  States  where  this  deficiency  had  been  detected. 
Some  local  merchants  encouraged  the  use  of  testing  circles  for  trying 
out  various  types  of  household  and  kitchen  equipment. 

It  was  more  fully  realized  that  the  demonstration  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  means  for  teaching  an  extension  lesson.  Reenforc¬ 
ing  and  spreading  the  influence  of  the  demonstration  were  the  tour, 
the  exhibit,  the  motion  picture,  the  lantern  slide,  the  circular  letter, 
bulletin,  news  item,  pageant,  poster,  slogan,  and  drama,  each  one  of 
which  was  fitted  for  some  particular  use. 

Regional  conferences  and  various  meetings  of  specialists,  either  in 
extension  sections  of  scientific  associations  or  in  other  organizations, 
have  given  attention  not  only  to  the  refining  of  extension  methods, 
but  to  a  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  can  be  best  used. 
For  example,  it  has  been  learned  that  the  demonstration  may  be 
insufficiently  used  to  establish  certain  facts  and  practices  within 
the  reasonable  reach  and  observation  of  adults.  Within  the  last 
year  it  has  been  impressed  upon  both  county  extension  agents  and 
specialists  that  demonstrations  must  be  simplified  before  they  can 
reach  effectively  the  majority  of  farm  people.  It  has  been  realized 
that  demonstrations  were  one  of  the  first  lines  of  approach  and  that 
people  with  certain  characteristics  of  leadership  are  those  with  whom 
demonstrations  should  be  initiated. 

Tours  were  used  extensively  for  two  outstanding  reasons:  (1)  To 
emphasize  through  the  consecutive  observations  of  a  number  of 
similar  demonstrations  under  slightly  varying  conditions  the  same 
general  lesson  taught,  and  (2)  to  utilize  man’s  group-loving  tenden¬ 
cies  to  impress  him  with  the  desirability  of  conforming  his  practices 
to  those  demonstrated  on  the  tour. 

The  number  of  window  displays  used  to  attract  attention  increased. 
The  dramatization  of  a  lesson — whether  it  was  concerned  with  the 
treatment  of  seed  potatoes,  the  control  of  the  codling  moth,  the  use 
of  milk,  or  the  increase  of  vegetables  in  the  diet — was  used  because 
through  seeing  and  listening  to  such  entertainment  the  normal  indi¬ 
vidual  obtains  a  more  vivid  impression  of  the  lesson. 

Mock  trials  of  the  soil  robber  and  the  scrub  bull  were  used  with 
good  effect.  Posters  and  slogans  played  an  important  part  where 
used  and  especially  when  they  carried  an  economic  appeal,  as  did 
“  Milk  flows  where  alfalfa  grows  ”  and  “  Better  bulls — bigger  bank 
balances.”  Such  means  were  employed  because  of  the  mental  ten¬ 
dency  to  remember  alliterative  jingles  and  rhythmical  expressions. 
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DETERMINING  INHERENT  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 

Greater  interest  than  ever  before  was  taken  in  the  study  of  human 
behavior  in  an  effort  to  determine  what  the  motives,  appeals,  or 
stimuli  were  that  prompted  it.  Much  of  this  work  wTas  done  out¬ 
side  of  the  regular  extension  organization.  The  Office  of  Coopera¬ 
tive  Extension  work  made  some  studies  in  various  counties  of  the 
United  States  to  learn  to  what  means  and  agencies  adults  attributed 
their  adoption  of  certain  practices.  One  of  the  most  valuable  sources 
of  information  on  human  behavior  has  been  books  and  articles  pub¬ 
lished  by  psychologists  and  sociologists  who  are  making  studies  of 
reactions  of  adults  to  certain  appeals.  The  results  of  these  studies 
have  been  adapted  to  extension  teaching  in  many  of  the  States.  One 
State  circulates  among  its  specialists  and  county  extension  agents 
an  extension  library.  A  large  part  of  the  books  in  this  library  deal 
with  human  behavior  in  response  to  various  appeals,  such  as  word- 
of-mouth  and  visual  representation  in  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  bulletin 
illustrations,  motion  pictures,  posters,  and  dramatics. 

Nearly  every  program  in  the  extension  conferences  was  character¬ 
ized  by  such  topics  as  “  The  object  lesson  in  extension  teaching,” 
“Fundamental  principles  of  extension  teaching,”  “Appeals  to  the 
adult,”  “  The  habit-formed  mind,”  “  The  effect  of  the  group  upon  the 
individual,”  “What  is  teaching?  ”  “How  to  make  a  demonstration 
lecture,”  “  How  to  attract  and  hold  the  attention,”  and  other  subjects 
having  to  do  with  human  behavior.  There  appeared  on  these  pro¬ 
grams  persons  selected  from  colleges  of  journalism,  schools  of  com¬ 
merce,  departments  of  psychology,  departments  of  oral  expression, 
schools  of  business  administration,  and  various  other  departments 
and  organizations  from  which  information  could  be  obtained  as  to 
why  the  human  mind  acts  as  it  does.  Programs  for  the  discussion  of 
boys’  and  girls’  club  work  were  replete  with  talks  on  topics  such  as 
“  The  characteristics  of  leadership,”  “  What  characterizes  certain 
mental  periods  in  child  development  ?  ”  and  “  How  can  the  club 
program  be  made  to  satisfy  certain  predominant  mental  periods  ?  ” 

Extension  Director  H.  C.  Ramsower,  of  Ohio,  in  cooperation  with 
34  State  extension  services,  made  a  valuable  study  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  leadership.  From  his  study  he  ascertained  that  the  pre¬ 
ponderant  qualities  of  successful  agents  are  integrity,  perseverance, 
faith,  ability  to  plan,  vision,  initiative,  and  courage.  His  results 
stimulated  more  general  and  intensive  thought  on  the  characteristics 
of  leadership. 

PUBLICATIONS,  VISUAL  PRESENTATION,  AND  RADIO  4 

Reports  from  extension  workers  recorded  wider  and  more  system¬ 
atic  use  of  publications,  news  material,  visual  presentation,  and  radio. 
These  agencies  for  reenforcing  and  spreading  the  influence  of  demon¬ 
strations  in  farm  and  household  activities  were  more  fully  utilized  by 
both  State  and  county  workers.  State  and  Federal  facilities  for 
supplying  helpful  material,  data,  and  personnel  in  this  field  showed 
improvement. 

4  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Reuben  Brigham,  in  charge  of  visual  instruction  and 
editorial  work,  for  the  preparation  of  the  material  on  pp.  8  to  12. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Extension  publications  evidenced  definite  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  modern  farm  readers.  The  simplification  and  more  popu¬ 
lar  presentation  of  subject  matter  and  the  use  of  attractive  title 
pages  and  make-up  and  appropriate  illustrations  were  given  partic¬ 
ular  consideration  in  preparing  publications.  Efficient  and  econom¬ 
ical  distribution  was  likewise  emphasized.  State  extension  divisions 
published  during  the  year  1,324  printed  documents  in  the  interests 
of  extension  work,  consisting  of  236  bulletins,  325  circulars,  and  763 
miscellaneous  publications.  The  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work  prepared  and  printed  a  report  on  cooperative  extension  work 
for  1923  (11)  and  nine  new  department  circulars  (#,  3,  <5,  6 ,  7, 

S ,  P,  10).  It  also  cooperated  with  the  department  Office  of  Informa¬ 
tion  in  filling  10,134  requests  from  extension  workers  for  department 
publications. 

NEWS  SERVICE 

The  State  extension  divisions  prepared  and  distributed,  news  ma¬ 
terial  relating  to  their  activities  to  the  country  and  city  press  and 
to  other  organized  agencies  for  news  distribution.  Specialized  infor¬ 
mation  was  supplied  to  farm  and  trade  papers,  and  contributions 
were  made  to  a  number  of  popular  magazines.  Most  extension  divi¬ 
sions  issued  an  extension  news  periodical  or  house  organ.  In  a 
number  of  States  a  more  or  less  regular  picture  service  for  farm 
papers  and  for  farm  pages  in  the  city  press  was  maintained. 
Through  conferences  and  field  instruction,  considerable  aid  was  given 
by  agricultural  college  editors  to  county  extension  agents  and  local 
leaders  in  developing  a  local  news  service  concerning  their  activities. 
No  complete  record  is  available  of  the  total  number  of  news  articles 
and  items  prepared  by  State  extension  divisions. 

The  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work  cooperated  with  the 
department  Office  of  Information  in  preparing  266  articles-  on  local, 
regional,  and  national  accomplishments  in  extension  work  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  The  Official  Record  and  in  press  releases.  Nearly  500 
selected  photographs  illustrating  extension  activity  were  supplied 
to  the  press  and  to  feature  writers,  accompanied  by  descriptive  data 
on  the  activities  pictured. 


VISUAL  AIDS 

The  use  of  visual  aids  in  presenting  extension  information  pro¬ 
gressed  during  1925.  Lantern  slides,  photographic  enlargements, 
motion  pictures,  charts,  and  posters  were  used  in  illustrating  exten¬ 
sion  talks  at  community  meetings.  Lantern  slides  were  used  at 
7,346  such  meetings.  Photographs,  drawings,  and  occasionally  car¬ 
toons  served  to  illuminate  and  make  more  attractive  extension  pub¬ 
lications  and  news  material.  Various  types  of  exhibits,  posters,  and 
window  and  lobby  displays  were  employed  with  convincing  effect. 
There  was  a  marked  increase  in  interest  in  telling  the  extension 
story  through  photographs.  (Fig.  4.)  In  several  States  series 
of  carefully  planned  photographs  were  taken  and  photographic 
facilities  were  improved.  The  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work  assisted  by  giving  instruction  in  the  taking  of  photographs 
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and  in  the  selection  and  use  of  visual  aids  at  State  and  district 
conferences  in  19  States.  The  office  cooperated  with  State  extension 
divisions  in  taking  a  total  of  1,903  field  and  209  laboratory  photo¬ 
graphs.  Nearly  40,000  prints,  slides,  enlargements,  charts,  posters,, 
and  drawings  were  requested  and  prepared  for  extension  use.  The 
office  distributed  through  State  directors  of  extension  1,634  sets  of 
lantern  slides,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  over  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  preceding  year.  In  all,  16  new  slide  series  were  re- 


Fig.  4. — One  way  to  inoculate  soy-bean  seed.  The  use  of  carefully  planned  photo¬ 
graphs  in  explaining  the  details  of  a  process  has  aided  greatly  in  spreading  the 
adoption  of  similar  practices.  Such  instructive  and  appealing  photographs  have 
been  reproduced  in  publications,  lantern  series,  news  articles,  charts,  posters, 
exhibits,  and  other  forms  of  presenting  visually  extension  information 


leased  for  distribution  during  the  year^  and  14  were  revised.  The 
new  slide  series  were  on  the  following  subjects: 

A  guide  to  fabrics. 

Plant  propagation. 

Nature  of  plant  diseases. 

Transferring  bees  to  modern  hives. 

Milk  in  the  home. 

4— H  club  camps. 

Range  management  on  the  national  forests. 

Breaking  the  farm  colt. 

Better  farm  management  in  northeastern  Montana. 

Plumbing  for  farm  homes. 

Food  makes  a  difference. 

Slaughtering  beef  on  the  farm. 

Nut-tree  propagation. 

Stories  from  cow-testing  association  work. 

Roundworms  and  swine  sanitation. 

Lime  and  limestone. 
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MOTION  PICTURES 

There  was  a  steady  growth  in  the  circulation  of  motion  pictures 
by  extension  workers,  who  reported  that  motion  pictures  had  been 
used  at  27,451  extension  meetings  in  1925.  State  agricultural  colleges 
produced  a  limited  number  of  motion  pictures.  The  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  agricultural  films  was  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Requests  from  extension  workers  for  4,343  department 
films  were  filled,  and  many  requests  could  not  be  granted  because 
the  films  were  in  use  elsewhere.  State  extension  services  continued 
to  buy  and  circulate  prints  from  department  film  negatives.  The 
department  produced  25  new  educational  films,  including  “  Poor 
Mrs.  Jones”  and  “From  ranch  to  ranch  in  California,”  which  were 
produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work. 

EXHIBITS 

Extension  agents  continued  to  make  and  to  encourage  both  adult 
and  junior  cooperators  to  make  educational  exhibits  for  county  and 
community  fairs.  There  was  a  decided  tendency  toward  the  simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  idea  or  lesson  presented  in  such  exhibits.  The  appro¬ 
priate  placarding  of  exhibits  to  tell  the  complete  story  of  practice 
or  results  represented  received  greater  consideration  than  in  previous 
years.  The  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work  cooperated  with 
the  Office  of  Exhibits  in  preparing  material  for  the  interstate  boys’ 
and  girls’  club  exhibit  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  This  exhibit  empha¬ 
sized  the  qualities  of  character  developed  by  4-H  club  work,  such  as 
ambition,  perseverance,  faith,  and  leadership  ability. 

RADIO 

The  broadcasting  of  practical  information  of  use  to  farmers  and 
farm  women  increased  materially  during  1925.  The  place  of  the 
radio  in  the  country  home  is  assured,  and  in  many  homes  it  has 
become  an  accepted  utility.  (Fig.  5.)  Many  State  agricultural 
colleges  have  installed  broadcasting  stations  for  giving  practical  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  weather  forecasts,  market  reports,  and  lectures 
on  timely  agricultural  topics  direct  to  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
In  1925,  26  State  agricultural  colleges  maintained  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions,  and  several  other  States  were  planning  to  install  equipment. 
States  that  gave  such  service  during  the  year  are :  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Idaho,*  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  Some 
of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  also  issued  extension  circulars  re¬ 
garding  the  installation,  operation,  and  upkeep  of  radio  sets. 

The  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work  cooperated  with  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  sending  out  a  questionnaire  to 
county  agricultural  agents  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  farmers 
were  interested  in  radio  and  the  uses  to  which  they  were  putting  it. 
A  study  of  the  questionnaires  showed  increased  interest  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  uses  of  the  radio  on  the  part  of  extension  agents  and 
farmers.  Of  the  1,086  county  agricultural  agents  returning  ques- 
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tionnaires,  309  had  radio  receiving  sets  in  their  office  or  at  home. 
From  the  data  returned  it  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  that  553,000  radio  sets  were  owned  by  farmers  in 
the  United  States.  County  agricultural  agents  showed  considerable 
familiarity  with  radio  broadcasting,  stations,  schedules,  and  the  types 
of  material  being  broadcast.  Most  of  them  are  aware  of  the  benefits 
of  the  radio  to  the  farmer.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  following 
comment  by  a  county  agricultural  agent  in  California : 

The  greatest  value  so  far  to  my  mind  has  been  the  removal  of  the  feeling  of 
isolation  and  the  fact  of  being  able  to  receive  important  news  as  rapidly  on 
the  farm  as  in  the  city.  The  real  practical  values  outside  of  this  in  radio 


Fig.  5. — Farmer  listening  to  market  reports.  The  radio  has  become  an  accepted 
utility  in  many  farm  homes.  State  agricultural  colleges  broadcast  practical  and 
timely  information,  such  as  weather,  crop,  and  market  reports,  lectures,  news, 
and  entertainment  features 

must  come  from  the  development  of  services,  such  as  weather  forecasts,  market 
predictions,  and  pest  and  disease-control  warnings,  which  will  really  apply  to 
the  farmer  listening  in. 

FARMERS’  INSTITUTES  5 

Farmers’  institutes  were  officially  conducted  as  a  state-wide  ac¬ 
tivity  in  16  States.  In  a  few  other  States  they  were  held  locally  and 
independently  without  any  coordinating  or  directing  central  agency 
that  covered  a  territory  larger  than  a  county.  No  noteworthy 
changes  in  the  conduct  of  farmers’  institutes  occurred  in  any  of  the 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Wisconsin,,  in  which  were  started  co¬ 
operative-marketing  institutes  devoted  to  the  production  and  market¬ 
ing  of  cheese,  butter,  and  cream.  Each  of  these  institutes  lasted 

5  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  J.  M.  Stedman,  assistant  in  extension  studies,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  material  on  farmers’  institutes. 
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three  days  and  served  a  large  territory,  one  of  them  having  a  radius 
of  30  miles  and  including  44  factories  represented  by  their  officials 
as  well  as  the  farmers  of  the  region. 

The  10  States  conducting  farmers’  institutes  under  the  direction 
of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  held  a  total  of  1,860  institutes,  which 
lasted  2,837  days,  comprised  6,508  sessions,  and  were  attended  by 
1,011,299  persons.  They  employed  443  instructors,  of  whom  181 
were  members  of  extension  divisions,  32  were  members  of  experi¬ 
ment  station  staffs,  12  were  from  State  departments  of  agriculture, 
and  218  were  from  outside  sources,  most  of  them  farm  men  and 
women  employed  for  the  purpose  during  the  institute  season.  The 
cost  of  these  institutes  in  nine  States  was  reported  as  $92,129.02 ;  one 
State  did  not  report  the  cost.  Of  this  amount  $63,680.27  was  de¬ 
rived  from  State  appropriations  and  $28,198.75  from  other  sources, 
mostly  local  contributions.  In  comparison  with  the  previous  year’s 
report  of  farmers’  institutes  conducted  by  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
there  was  a  decrease  in  every  item. 

In  the  six  States  where  farmers’  institutes  were  directed  by  State 
departments  of  agriculture  or,  as  in  Illinois,  by  a  special  State  de¬ 
partment  of  farmers’  institutes,  890  institutes  were  held,  lasting  1,451 
days  and  having  2,434  sessions  and  an  attendance  of  409,693.  The 
instruction  was  given  by  431  persons,  of  whom  13  were  members  of 
the  extension  force,  34  were  from  the  experiment  stations,  30  were 
from  State  departments  of  agriculture,  204  were  most  of  them 
farm  men  and  women  engaged  for  the  purpose  because  of  note¬ 
worthy  accomplishments  on  their  own  farms,  and  150  were  unclassi¬ 
fied.  The  reported  cost  of  these  meetings  was  $23,182.58,  derived 
from  State  appropriations  for  institutes,  plus  $31,308.06,  derived 
from  other  sources,  mostly  local  contributions,  a  total  cost  of 
$54,490.64. 

The  16  States  conducting  farmers’  institutes  this  year  held  an 
aggregate  of  2,750  institutes,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  4,286 
days,  comprised  8,942  sessions,  and  had  a  total  attendance  of  1,421,092. 
The  instruction  at  these  institutes  was  given  by  874  persons,  of  whom 
194  were  members  of  extension  staffs,  66  were  from  experiment-sta¬ 
tion  staffs,  42  were  from  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  422 
were  from  outside  sources,  and  150  were  unclassified.  Most  of  those 
from  outside  sources  were  practicing  farm  men  and  women  employed 
during  the  institute  season  because  of  their  success  and  reputation  for 
having  actually  done  the  thing  on  their  own  farms  or  in  their  own 
homes  under  normal  conditions,  as  well  as  for  their  ability  to  tell 
others  how  they  did  it.  Farmers  have  confidence  in  and  appreciate 
such  instruction  and  are  more  likely  to  put  into  practice  such  teach¬ 
ings  because  there  is  less  skepticism  regarding  their  practicability. 
The  cost  of  these  institutes  was  reported  as  $146,619.66,  of  which 
$86,862.85  was  from  State  appropriations  and  $59,756.81  from  local 
contributions.  A  detailed  statement  of  farmers’  institute  activities 
will  be  found  in  Tables  9  and  10  on  page  97. 

CONFERENCES 

National,  regional,  and  State  conferences  of  extension  workers 
were  held  at  varjfing  intervals  during  the  year.  These  conferences 
attempted  to  bring  about  a  wider  understanding  of  information  avail¬ 
able  on  extension  organization  and  methods,  and  they  were  also 
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valuable  in  promoting  closer  acquaintance  and  sympathetic  interest 
among  extension  workers. 

The  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago,  Ill.,  November  IT  to  20.  The  extension  discussion  of 
the  conference  centered  largely  around  the  strengthening  and  further 
development  of  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  and  on  leadership  in  exten¬ 
sion  work  and  the  factors  that  determine  its  efficiency. 

Problems  of  agronomy,  dairying,  and  human  nutrition  and  plans 
for  extension  aid  in  their  solution  were  discussed  at  the  regional 
conference  of  the  Eastern  States  at  New  York  City,  February  24  to 
26.  Camp  Vail,  the  boys’  and  girls’  annual  regional  club  camp, 
which  was  held  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass., 
September  21  to  26,  featured  new  activities  in  booth  demonstrations 
covering  major  lines  of  work. 

In  the  Central  States  the  first  annual  boys’  and  girls’  4-H  club 
members’  conference  was  held  at  the  Interstate  Fair,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  September  20  to  25.  It  was  attended  by  120  older  club  mem¬ 
bers  representing  12  States,  who  received  instruction  in  leadership. 
Club  leaders  presented  a  number  of  important  matters,  which  were 
discussed  by  the  club  members. 

The  annual  Western  States  extension  conference  was  held  at  Pull¬ 
man,  Wash.,  in  November.  This  conference  continued  the  effort 
begun  at  previous  regional  conferences  to  develop  progressively  a 
regional  extension  program  for  the  11  Western  States.  During  the 
1925  conference  the  subject  of  home  management  was  added  to  the 
subjects  previously  considered,  which  were  range  livestock,  human 
nutrition,  dairying,  and  farm  crops. 

The  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers, 
which  was  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  29,  formulated  a  draft  for  a 
regional  policy  of  agriculture,  based  on  State  programs  already  in 
existence.  The  conference  of  southern  extension  workers  was  post¬ 
poned  until  1926. 

Southern  negro  boys’  and  girls’  club  members  met  in  conference 
for  the  first  time  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala.,  December  8  to  10. 
State  club  supervisors  selected  the  representatives  for  this  confer¬ 
ence.  Contests  in  livestock,  poultry,  seed-corn  and  sweet-potato 
judging,  bread  making,  dressmaking,  and  health  were  featured. 

Farm-management  extension  workers  from  12  Central  States  and 
1  Southern  State  conferred  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  May  4  to  8.  They 
discussed  extension  plans  and  methods  as  related  to  farm  accounting, 
utilization  of  timely  economic  data,  community  and  county  extension 
programs,  measures  %of  results  of  farm-management  extension,  and 
similar  activities. 

ECONOMIC  RESULTS * * *  6 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXTENSION  ACTIVITIES  7 

The  following  tabulation  of  the  relative  amount  of  time  county 
extension  agents  and  specialists  devoted  to  the  various  subject-matter 

0  Table  8,  p.  80,  contains  a  complete  statistical  summary  showing  in  detail  the  activities 

and  accomplishments  by  projects  for  each  group  of  county  workers  assisted  by  subj'ect- 

matter  specialists.  The  number  of  agents  reporting  the  various  items  is  also  given  for 

comparison. 

7  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  M.  C.  Wilson,  in  charge  of  extension  studies,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  material  on  pp.  14  to  16,  and  for  the  compilation  of  statistical  data 
based  on  county  extension  reports  relating  to  the  various  projects  on  pp.  80  to  96  and 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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lines  of  work  enables  one  to  visualize  with  reasonable  accuracy  the 
national  program  of  extension  work. 

Table  1. — Percentage  of  agents’  and'  specialists' 1  time  devoted  to  projects  in  1925 


Project 

Per  cent 

Project 

Per  cent 

Farm  crops _  . . . . . 

13. 1 

Agricultural  economics _ _ 

3.9 

Poultry  husbandry . . . . . 

8.7 

Rural  engineering _ _ _ 

3.7 

Clothing... . 

7.9 

Nutrition . . . . 

2.3 

Animal  husbandry _ _ _ 

7. 1 

Rodents  and  insects _ 

2.0 

Dairy  husbandry _  .. 

7.0 

Home  management _ 

1.7 

H  orticulture _ _ _ _ _ _ 

6.9 

House  furnishing _ _  .  _ 

1.2 

Community  activities _ 

6.2 

Home  health  and  sanitation _ _ 

1.2 

Soils _  .  ...  _ _ 

5.2 

Forestry _  . 

0.5 

Foods.. .  . . . . . 

4.8 

Miscellaneous _ _ 

16.  6 

i  Only  field  work  of  specialists  as  reported  by  county  extension  agencies  is  included. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

Demonstrations  of  improved  practices  as  carried  on  by  farmers 
and  members  of  their  families  under  extension  supervision  were  the 
basis  of  extension  efforts  to  bring  about  the  wider  adoption  of  such 
practices. 

The  number  of  demonstrations  conducted  by  farm  men  and 
women  in  1925  was  772,469,  as  compared  with  645,488  in  1924.  The 
number  of  demonstrations  completed  by  farm  boys  and  girls  as 
members  of  4-H  clubs8  was  589,440,  as  compared  with  489,262  in 
1924.  Both  with  adults  and  with  juniors  an  increase  of  more  than 
100,000  demonstrations  was  reported  above  the  number  reported  the 
previous  year.  Table  2  gives  the  number  of  adult  and  junior  result 
demonstrations  completed  during  the  year  in  the  various  projects. 

Table  2. — Adult  and  junior  result  demonstrations  completed,  as  reported  by  all 

county  extension  agents,  1925 


Project 

Adult 

result 

demon¬ 

strations 

Junior 
result 
demon¬ 
strations  i 

Soils... . . . 

48,403 
34, 263 

Cereals _ 

24,  629 

Legumes  and  forage  - . . 

61, 040 

4,549 

Potatoes,  cotton,  and  other 
special  crops . . . .  . 

37, 065 

29, 854 

Horticulture _ _ _ _ 

73,  781 

62,  577 

Forestry... . . . . 

1,917 

308 

Dairying _ _ _ 

20, 951 

17, 142 

Animal  husbandry. . . 

15,082 

31,250 

Poultry.  _ _ _ 

46,  539 

52,  795 

Rural  engineering . . . 

21,787 

Project 

Adult 

result 

demon¬ 

strations 

Junior 

result 

demon¬ 

strations 

Rodents  and  insects _ 

25, 223 

Agricultural  economics _ 

6,841 
105, 856 
39, 259 
128, 970 
6,477 
22,268 
28, 032 
28, 633 

Foods _ 

118, 555 
40,849 
115, 695 
44,340 
41,793 
11,636 
13,  550 

Nutrition . .  . . 

Clothing. . . 

Home  management . . 

House  furnisliings _ 

Home  health  and  sanitation... 
Miscellaneous _ 

Total _ _ _ 

772,469 

589,440 

*  Number  of  boys’  and  girls’  club  members  completing. 


The  largest  increases  in  the  number  of  adult  demonstrations  in  1925 
over  1924  were  in  clothing,  home  management,  house  furnishings,  nu¬ 
trition,  soils,  potatoes,  cotton  and  other  special  crops,  and  poultry. 


8  4-H  clubs  are  organized  and  conducted  by  cooperative  extension  agents  to  aid  in  the 
teaching  of  better  farm  and  home  practices  to  boys  and  girls  in  order  that  they  may  keep 
in  touch  with  the  best  in  rural  life  and  may  develop  leadership,  community  responsibility, 
and  good  citizenship.  The  symbol  of  the  4-H  club  is  the  four-leaf  clover  containing  an 
H  on  each  leaf,  the  clover  signifying  the  purpose  for  which  the  first  clubs  were  created — 
soil  conservation.  The  four  H’s  signify  the  four  things  to  which  attention  must  be  given 
by  the  boy  and  girl  to  insure  success  in  club  undertakings — head,  heart,  health,  and  hands. 
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The  chief  increases  in  demonstrations  carried  on  by  4-H  club  mem¬ 
bers  in  1925  over  1924  were  in  clothing,  house  furnishings,  foods, 
nutrition,  potatoes,  cotton  and  other  special  crops,  and  horticulture. 
The  only  decrease  of  any  size  in  junior  demonstrations  was  in  home 
management. 

PRACTICES  ADOPTED 

Nearly  4,000,000  instances  were  reported  in  which  improved  prac¬ 
tices  were  adopted  on  the  farms  and  in  the  farm  homes  of  the  United 
States  in  1925,  through  extension  influence.  As  compared  with  1924, 
the  chief  increases  in  the  adoption  of  improved  practices  by  farmers 
and  home  makers  were  in  clothing,  nutrition,  house  furnishings,  horti¬ 
culture,  home  management,  food,  control  of  rodents  and  insect  pests, 
and  dairying.  There  were  fewer  new  practices  adopted  in  agricul¬ 
tural  economics,  animal  husbandry,  cereals,  soils,  and  legumes  and 
other  forage  crops.  The  adoption  of  improved  practices  was  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  successful  demonstrations  conducted  by  farmers 
and  members  of  their  families  under  extension  supervision  and  to  the 
active  part  taken  by  them  as  volunteer  local  leaders  of  extension 
work  in  their  communities.  Table  3  gives  the  number  of  instances 
in  which  improved  practices  were  adopted  during  the  year  in  the 
various  projects. 


Table  3. — Improved,  practices  adopted  in  1925,  as  reported  by  all  county 

extension  agents 


1 

Project 

Number 
of  in¬ 
stances 
in  which 
improved 
practices 
were 
adopted 

Project 

Number 
of  in¬ 
stances 
in  which 
improved 
practices 
were 
adopted 

Soils... . . . . . . . 

252, 041 
185, 596 
201, 033 
182, 876 
271, 231 

6, 574 
384, 148 
167, 462 
237, 817 
114,  236 
202,  558 

Agricultural  economics.. . 

430, 074 
305, 567 
162, 449 
348,904 
90,872 
96, 462 
125, 856 
57,631 

Cereals . . . . . . . 

Foods . . . . . 

Legumes  and  forage  crops . 

Nutrition . . . . . 

Potatoes,  cotton,  and  other  special  crops 
Horticulture . 

Clothing . 

Home  management _ 

Forestry . . . 

House  furnishings _ 

Dairy..’ . . . _ . . 

Home  health  and  sanitation . . 

Animal  husbandry. . . . . 

Miscellaneous . 

Poultry . * .  . 

Total . . . . 

3, 823, 387 

Rural  engineering. . . . 

Rodents  and  insects . . . 

SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  9  10 

* 

Conservation  and  improvement  of  soil  fertility  were  given  special 
emphasis  by  extension  agronomists  in  33  States  during  the  year. 
Effort  was  confined  principally  to  building  up  the  soil  through  the 
use  of  lime,  home-mixed  and  high-analysis  fertilizers,  and  cover 
crops  for  green  manuring. 

To  make  lime  more  easily  available  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and 
thus  to  insure  its  greater  use,  considerable  effort  was  expended  in 
developing  local  sources  of  limestone  and  more  economical  methods 


9  Drainage,  irrigation,  terracing,  and  land  clearing  are  discussed  under  rural  engineer¬ 
ing  on  p.  31. 

10  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  O.  S.  Fisher,  extension  agronomist,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  material  on  soil  improvement. 
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of  distribution.  The  erection  of  community  lime  bins  and  the  use 
of  community  limestone  crushers  were  also  advocated  in  some  States. 
Through  soil-testing  schools,  educational  meetings,  and  field  demon¬ 
strations,  Illinois  succeeded  in  increasing  the  amount  of  lime  used 
from  500,000  tons  in  1924  to  794,975  tons  in  1925.  This  is  typical 
of  the  progress  that  was  made  in  other  States. 

A  greater  demand  on  the  agents  for  advice  regarding  ingredients 
for  the  home-mixing  of  fertilizers  and  the  use  of  high-analysis 
fertilizers  was  evident  during  the  year.  Increased  use  of  higher- 
grade  and  standardized  fertilizers  was  reported  by  14  States.  The 
results  attained  by  Missouri  are  typical  of  the  progress  that  was 
made  in  other  States.  In  1918,  55.8  per  cent  of  all  fertilizers  used 
in  Missouri  was  of  inferior  or  medium  grade.  By  1925  the  per¬ 
centage  was  reduced  to  4.75.  Excellent  cooperation  with  local  dealers 
was  reported  in  the  elimination  of  low-grade  fertilizers  and  the 
substitution  of  the  kinds  recommended. 

The  introduction  of  cover  crops  as  a  green  manure  to  supply  the 
soil  with  plant  food  was  advocated  by  14  States.  Hairy  vetch, 
soy  beans,  velvet  beans,  cowpeas,  and  clovers  were  the  legumes 
most  commonly  grown.  Results  in  Alabama  showed  that  hairy  vetch 
as  a  winter  legume  furnished  an  excellent  combination  with  acid 
phosphate  for  soil  improvement.  One  county,  for  instance,  reported 
that  a  demonstration  field  in  which  hairy  vetch  had  been  turned 
under  yielded  40  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  in  contrast  with  19  bushels 
per  acre  obtained  on  an  adjoining  field  cultivated  without  the  aid 
of  vetch.  A  number  of  States  also  used  sweet  clover  as  a  green- 
manure  crop  with  excellent  results. 

During  the  year  48,403  adult  demonstrations  in  soil  improvement 
were  conducted  by  extension  agents,  an  increase  of  about  10,000 
over  the  number  conducted  during  1924.  A  total  of  252,041  farmers 
adopted,  at  the  suggestion  of  extension  agents,  one  or  more  of 
the  improved  practices  taught,  146,285  of  them  followed  advice  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  48,939  used  lime  or  lime¬ 
stone  for  the  first  time,  36,566  took  better  care  of  farm  manures, 
and  28,216  for  the  first  time  plowed  under  clover  or  other  green- 
manure  crops  to  increase  fertility. 

FIELD  CROPS11 

Seed  improvement  and  standardization,  production  of  home¬ 
grown  feed  crops  for  livestock,  and  the  control  of  insects  and 
diseases  were  important  lines  of  extension  endeavor. 

The  value  of  improving  seed  through  varietal  standardization  was 
emphasized  in  42  States.  A  majority  of  the  State  extension  organi¬ 
zations  concentrated  their  efforts  during  the  year  on  standardizing 
a  few  outstanding  varieties  best  adapted  to  various  sections  of  their 
States  and  to  developing  supplies  of  high-quality  seed  for  local  use 
rather  than  for  marketing  outside  of  the  community  or  county. 
Such  activities  produced  good  results  in  almost  all  sections  of  the 
country.  In  the  Northwestern  States  seed  improvement  and  the 
standardization  of  small  grains  and  grasses  were  emphasized;  in  the 


11  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  O.  S.  Fisher,  extension  agronomist,  and  F.  C.  Meier,  exten¬ 
sion  plant  pathologist,  for  the  preparation  of  the  material  on  field  crops. 
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Southwestern  States,  cotton  and  grain  sorghums;  in  the  Eastern  and 
Central  States,  small  grains  and  corn;  and  in  the  Southern  States, 
cotton  and  soy  beans.  Oregon  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
wheat  standardization  during  the  last  five  years.  In  1925  as  much 
as  90  per  cent  of  the  wheat  acreage  of  several  counties  was  seeded 
to  one  variety-  Excellent  work  was  done  in  New  Mexico  in  stand¬ 
ardizing  the  variety  of  corn.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  developed 
sources  of  standardized  seed  in  local  communities  for  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  in  order  to  decrease  the  danger  from  infestation  by  the  pink 
boll  worm.  A  number  of  communities  reported  enough  seed  of  one 
variety  and  quality  for  entire  gin  areas,  for  1926.  Maine  reported 
that  65  per  cent  of  the  potato  acreage  was  planted  with  improved 
seed  in  1925. 

The  increased  production  of  home-grown  feed  crops  was  consid¬ 
ered  fully  as  important  as  seed  improvement  because  of  its  effect  upon 
the  development  of  the  livestock  industry.  Feed  production  was  of 
special  importance  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  a  close  relation  exists 
between  the  cost  of  reproducing  dairy  products  and  the  income  from 
the  sale  of  such  products.  Connecticut  reported  an  increased  number 
of  farmers  growing  alfalfa  and  a  larger  acreage  devoted  to  it  on 
farms  where  the  crop  was  already  established.  New  York,  during  a 
series  of  special  alfalfa  campaigns  in  eight  counties,  attempted  to 
reach  every  farmer  who  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  profit  by 
growing  alfalfa  and  dairy  feed. 

The  Central  States  have  also  found  it  more  profitable  to  grow 
legume  feed  at  home  than  to  buy  it  from  other  sections.  Special 
dairy  and  alfalfa  campaigns  carried  on  in  12  counties  in  Michigan 
during  the  year  resulted  in  an  increased  production  of  46,000  acres  of 
alfalfa.  Wisconsin  reported  an  increased  production  of  19,000  acres 
despite  the  loss  through  winterkilling  of  about  129,000  acres. 

In  the  Southern  States  some  especially  outstanding  work  was 
carried  on  in  producing  soy  beans  for  hay.  Definite  progress  was 
made  in  developing  permanent  pastures  that  will  furnish  feed  for  at 
least  nine  months  in  the  year.  Lespedeza,  carpet  grass,  white  clover, 
and  Dallis  grass  were  used  as  foundation  pasture  mixtures  in  most 
of  the  States.  In  some  of  the  higher  mountainous  sections  bluegrass 
and  redtop  were  used.  Some  of  the  Southern  States  also  experi¬ 
mented  with  various  grass  mixtures  in  an  endeavor  to  improve  per¬ 
manent  pastures. 

In  most  sections  of  the  Western  States  the  feed  program  was  large¬ 
ly  one  of  growing  supplementary  grain  crops  to  balance  the  available 
alfalfa  feed.  Utah  carried  on  educational  work  to  promote  restricted 
grazing  in  an  endeavor  to  prevent  the  range  pastures  from  becoming 
depleted. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  control  of  crop  dis¬ 
eases  was  the  introduction  of  the  copper-carbonate  treatment  for  the 
control  of  stinking  smut  of  wheat.  (Fig.  6.)  The  use  of  this  effec¬ 
tive  treatment  spread  rapidly  in  1925.  In  Washington,  for  example, 
2,800,000  acres,  or  90  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  acreage  of  the  State, 
was  sown  with  treated  seed.  Considerable  attention  was  paid  to  re¬ 
ducing  the  losses  due  to  diseases  of  potatoes  and  corn.  The  potato- 
disease  control  program  was  a  continuation  and  extension  of  previous 
activities  in  the  production  and  introduction  of  disease-free  seed, 
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seed-potato  treatment,  and  spraying.  The  reduction  of  losses  from 
corn  root,  stalk,  and  ear  rots  was  reported  by  13  States. 

CORN 

The  greatest  activity  in  corn  growing  was  directed  to  continued 
encouragement  of  the  use  of  better  seed.  The  development  of 
cheaper  dairy  feeds  through  the  use  of  improved  varieties  of  corn 
for  silage  again  received  considerable  attention,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  States.  The  spread  of  the  European  corn  borer  continued 
and  caused  great  concern  to  farmers  and  extension  workers  in  the 
States  where  the  pest  was  active. 


Fig.  6. — Examining  wheat  for  smut  spores  during  a  demonstration  tour.  Consid¬ 
erable  progress  was  made  in  the  control  of  stinking  smut  of  wheat,  especially' 
through  the  copper-carbonate  treatment,  which  proved  especially  effective.  Dis¬ 
ease-control  practices:  were  introduced  or  improved  in.  more  than  30  States,  most 
of  the  assistance  being  given  in  the  reduction  of  losses  due  to  diseases  of  orchard 
crops,  potatoes,  corn,  and  wheat 

During  the  year  16,882  adult  and  19,076  junior  result  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  conducted  with  corn,  an  increase  of  about  3,000  and  1,750 
demonstrations,  respectively,  over  1924.  There  were  2,005  corn  clubs 
with  an  enrollment  of  34,307  boys  and  girls,  of  whom  19,076  com¬ 
pleted  their  work.  A  total  of  90,241  farmers  adopted  better  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  growing  of  corn,  of  whom  39,600  planted  improved  strains 
of  seed  and  29,800  practiced  seed  selection. 

WHEAT 

Extension  activities  in  introducing  and  promoting  new  and  im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  wheat  and  in  controlling  wheat  smut  were  con- 
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tinued  during  the  year.  Extension  reports  showed  that  improved 
varieties  or  strains  of  wheat  were  sown  on  15,112  farms  and  that  seed 
selection  was  practiced  on  2,798  farms.  Twenty-five  States  reported 
work  with  the  copper-carbonate  treatment  for  the  control  of  stinking 
smut  of  wheat.  A  total  of  6,126  adult  and  267  junior  demonstrations 
were  conducted  during  the  year,  and  better  practices  in  wheat  grow¬ 
ing  were  adopted  on  39,576  farms. 

OATS 

Extension  workers  influenced  15,824  farmers  to  plant  improved 
varieties  of  oats,  1,957  to  practice  seed  selection,  and  7,849  to  treat 
seed  for  smut.  Altogether  a  total  of  30,713  farmers  adopted  better 
practices  of  growing  oats.  Extension  agents  conducted  5,249  adult 
and  259  junior  result  demonstrations. 

ALFALFA 

Alfalfa  continued  to  be  a  favorite  legume  in  1925.  A  revival  of 
interest  in  this  crop  was  manifested  in  the  Middle  Western  States 
and  in  the  Eastern  States.  Alfalfa  campaigns  were  carried  on  to 
teach  farmers  the  value  of  alfalfa  and  the  best  methods  of  growing  it. 
Extension  agents  conducted  13,140  adult  and  393  junior  result  demon¬ 
strations  and  influenced  27,174  farmers  to  plant  improved  seed,  1,536 
to  practice  seed  selection,  and  28,360  to  inoculate  their  seed.  A  total 
of  51,804  farmers  adopted  better  practices  of  growing  alfalfa  during 
the  year. 

SOY  BEANS 

Soy-bean  extension  activities  consisted  principally  in  demonstra¬ 
tions  to  show  the  varieties  best  suited  to  local  conditions  and  in 
developing  definite  areas  for  seed  production.  The  widespread  inter¬ 
est  manifested  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  1,256  extension  agents 
reported  that  48,134’  farmers  adopted  the  practices  of  soy-bean  grow¬ 
ing  recommended;  21,743  farmers  planted  improved  seed,  3,889  prac¬ 
ticed  seed  selection,  and  17,639  inoculated  their  seed.  Agents  carried 
on  14,189  adult  and  920  junior  result  demonstrations  in  soy-bean 
growing. 

SWEET  CLOVER 

Interest  in  sweet  clover  remained  about  the  same,  as  is  indicated 
by  comparison  of  the  7,456  adult  and  184  junior  demonstrations  con¬ 
ducted  in  1925  with  7,626  adult  and  85  junior  demonstrations  con¬ 
ducted  in  1924.  Improved  sweet-clover  seed  was  planted  by  11,990 
farmers,  and  11,579  farmers  inoculated  their  seed  as  a  result  of  ex¬ 
tension  influence.  A  total  of  28,848  farmers  adopted  recommended 
practices  for  growing  sweet  clover  during  the  year. 

COWPEAS  AND  OTHER  LEGUMES 

Keports  of  extension  agents  indicate  that  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  growing  of  leguminous  crops,  such  as  cowpeas,  red  clover,  crimson 
clover,  field  beans,  velvet  beans,  lespedeza,  and  peanuts.  Extension 
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work  with  cowpeas  was  carried  on  by  368  extension  agents,  who  re¬ 
ported  3,763  adult  and  740  junior  result  demonstrations  had  been  held 
and  that  8,303  farmers  had  been  influenced  to  adopt  better  practices 
of  growing  cowpeas. 

RANGE  AND  PASTURE 

Interest  in  increasing  the  carrying  capacity  of  ranges  and  pastures 
as  a  factor  in  economical  feed  production  was  maintained  during  the 
year.  (Fig.  7.)  Extension  agents  reported  that  6,063  adult  and  41 
junior  result  demonstrations  were  conducted  and  that  2,690  farmers 
planted  improved  seed.  Better  range  and  pasture  methods  were  put 
into  effect  by  12,512  farmers. 


Fig.  7. — The  need  for  economical  feed  caused  many  farmers  to  turn  their  attention 
to  increasing  the  carrying  capacity  of  pastures  and  ranges.  With  the  help  of 
extension  workers  about  12,500  farmers  adopted  better  range  and  pasture  methods 


.  POTATOES 

Extension  activities  centered  around  the  necessity  for  field  in¬ 
spection  and  the  selection  of  seed  potatoes,  seed-potato  treatment, 
and  spraying,  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  production  of  disease-free 
seed  potatoes.  (Fig.  8.)  All  48  States  reported  work  on  one  or 
more  phases  of  disease  control.  As  a  result  better  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  disease-free  seed  were  more  generally  extended  among  grow¬ 
ers  of  seed  potatoes.  A  total  of  68,584  farmers  changed  their  prac¬ 
tices  to  those  advocated  by  extension  agents,  28,510  farmers  planted 
improved  seed,  6,666  practiced  seed  selection,  14,028  treated  seed 
potatoes  for  disease,  and  11,573  sprayed  for  diseases  or  insects.  Ex¬ 
tension  agents  conducted  9,049  adult  demonstrations  in  the  growing 
of  potatoes.  Boys’  and  girls’  4-H  club  work  made  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  over  1924.  A  total  of  12,424  potato  demonstrations  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  boys  and  girls,  and  905  potato  clubs  were  organized, 
with  an  enrollment  of  17,573,  of  whom  12,424  completed  the  year’s 
work. 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

County  extension  agents  reported  a  slightly  greater  demand  for 
information  on  the  production  of  sweet  potatoes  during  1925  than 
in  1924.  As  a  result  of  such  information  being  supplied  through 
4,588  adult  and  1,796  boys’  and  girls’  club  demonstrations  and  other 
extension  teaching  methods,  better  ways  of  growing  sweet  potatoes 
were  adopted  by  18,127  farmers;  4,826  farmers  planted  improved 
seed,  2,659  practiced  seed  selection,  3,578  treated  their  seed  for  dis¬ 
ease,  and  1,480  sprayed  for  insects. 

COTTON 


As  in  the  past,  extension  teaching  of  better  cotton  practices  occu¬ 
pied  a  prominent  place  in  the  Southern  States.  The  control  of  the 


Fig.  8. — County  agricultural  agent  demonstrating  to  club  members  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  potato  diseases.  Field  inspection  and  selection  of  seed  potatoes,  seed- 
potato  treatment,  and  spraying  were  emphasized 


boll  weevil  was  still  of  chief  concern,  and  extension  agents  increased 
their  efforts  to  meet  its  ravages  by  emphasizing  the  use  of  proper 
poisons  and  by  teaching  better  cultural  practices,  such  as  the  thor¬ 
ough  preparation  of  seed  bed,  the  importance  of  pedigreed  seed  of 
the  right  variety,  the  judicious  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  the 
correct  width  of  rows,  and  thick  spacing.  Commercial  interests  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  excellent  cooperation  in  recommending  definite  prac¬ 
tices  for  cotton  production  under  boll-weevil  conditions. 

Reports  indicate  that  18,345  adult  result  demonstrations  were  con¬ 
ducted  and  that  20,659  farmers  were  influenced  to  plant  improved 
seed,  7,463  to  adopt  seed  selection,  and  19,278  to  spray  or  dust  cotton 
for  disease  or  insects.  Altogether,  79,890  farmers  adopted  for  the 
first  time  the  practices  recommended  by  extension  agents  for  cotton 
production. 
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Farm  boys  and  girls  through  4-H  club  work  reenforced  and 
strengthened  the  efforts  made  to  improve  cotton  production.  Typical 
of  their  contribution  throughout  the  cotton  States  were  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  91  cotton-club  boys  in  one  county  of  Alabama.  Each 
boy  signed  a  note  with  his  father  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizer 
and  cottonseed.  The  notes  were  indorsed  by  the  county  farm  bureau 
and  financed  by  a  local  bank.  The  boys  produced  an  average  of 
933%  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre. 

Demonstrations  were  carried  on  by  26,797  boys  and  462  girls  in 
841  4—H  clubs  in  the  Southern  States,  of  whom  14,096  boys  and 
251  girls  reported  that  they  had  completed  the  year’s  work.  They 
produced  about  14,000,000  pounds  of  cotton.  Extension  agents  con¬ 
ducted  14,347  demonstrations  with  these  young  farm  people  during 
the  year. 

TOBACCO 

As  in  1924,  extension  agents  centered  their  efforts  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  disease-resistant  strains,  the  standardization  of  varieties, 
and  the  use  of  lime  and  legumes  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
in  order  to  provide  a  better  quality  of  tobacco.  A  definite  campaign 
was  carried  on  in  Tennessee  to  show  the  value  of  lime  and  legumes 
in  the  production  of  quality  tobacco.  Tobacco  grown  on  clover  sod 
was  found  to  give  a  greater  yield  as  well  as  being  of  better  quality. 
Extension  agents  carried  on  3,011  adult  and  726  junior  demonstra¬ 
tions  during  the  year.  Their  efforts  resulted  in  4,453  farmers  plant¬ 
ing  improved  tobacco  seed  for  the  first  time,  1,837  practicing  seed 
selection,  4,461  treating  seed  for  disease,  and  3,149  spraying  or  dust¬ 
ing  for  insects  or  disease.  A  total  of  16,220  farmers  adopted  for  the 
first  time  the  cultural  practices  recommended  by  extension  agents. 

HORTICULTURAL  CROPS  12 

An  important  and  widespread  line  of  extension  endeavor  was  the 
standardization  of  varieties  of  tree  fruits  planted,  especially  apples, 
which  have  proved  best  in  all  respects  in  the  several  sections  of  the 
country.  The  standardization  of  grades  and  packs  of  apples  was 
emphasized,  especially  in  Virginia  and  the  Western  States.  Out¬ 
standing  work  was  done  in  the  eradication  of  fire  blight  of  apple  and 
pear  trees  in  Michigan  orchards.  The  number  of  spray  rings,  that 
is,  cooperative  associations  consisting  of  from  3  to  20  owners  of 
small  orchards  who  band  together  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  com¬ 
munity  power  sprayer  or  barrel  pump  and  hiring  a  person  to  do 
the  spraying,  increased  during  the  year,  especially  in  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin.  Extension  agents  also  reported  growth  of  the  orchard 
spray-schedule  services  by  means  of  which  fruit  growers  receive  by 
telephone  or  on  post  cards  timely  hints  in  regard  to  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  time  to  spray  for  certain  pests  or  diseases  and  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  methods.  Better  pruning  and  spraying  were  done  in  all 
States,  particularly  in  the  East,  where  concerted  effort  was  made  to 
get  small  growers  to  adopt  better  practices.  Home-orchard  work  in¬ 
creased  in  many  States,  and  landscaping  was  extended,  particularly 
in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Georgia. 


“Acknowledgment  is  made  to  C.  P.  Close,  extension  horticulturist,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  material  on  horticultural  crops. 
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TREE  FRUITS 

Extension  workers  took  an  active  part  in  the  improvement  of 
the  fruit  industry  by  giving  demonstrations  in  pruning,  spraying, 
renovation  of  old  orchards,  selection  of  standardized  varieties,  for¬ 
mation  of  spray  rings  and  spray-schedule  services,  and  use  of  cover 
crops  to  furnish  plant  food  (fig.  9).  A  major  activity  was  the 
demonstration  of  the  grafting  of  desirable  varieties  of  tree  fruits 
on  undesirable  trees. 

During  the  year  extension  agents  carried  on  12,276  adult  and  1,012 
junior  result  demonstrations  in  orcharding.  They  reported  that 
their  efforts  resulted  in  10,209  farmers  planting  improved  stock, 


Fig.  9. — County  agricultural  agent  discussing  the  care  of  fruit  trees.  Extension 
agents  reported  that  their  efforts  caused  10,200  farmers  to  plant  improved  stock. 
19,500  to  adopt  bettor  pruning  methods,  and  22,100  to  spray  or  use  other  methods 
of  treating  fruit  trees  for  disease  or  insect  pests 

19,475  adopting  better  pruning  methods,  and  22,131  spraying  or  us¬ 
ing  other  effective  methods  of  treating  for  disease  or  insect  pests. 
Altogether,  61,871  farmers  adopted  for  the  first  time  recommended 
practices  in  orcharding. 


BUSH  AND  SMALL  FRUITS 

In  small-fruit  growing  extension  agents  conducted  1,412  adult 
and  231  junior  demonstrations  and  influenced  2,928  farmers  to  plant 
improved  stock,  2,081  to  adopt  better  practices  of  pruning,  and 
2,435  to  spray  or  use  other  good  methods  of  treating  fruit  for  disease 
or  insect  pests.  Improved  practices  in  growing  small  fruits  were 
followed  for  the  first  time  by  7,661  farmers. 
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GRAPES 

/ 

The  advice  of  extension  agents  regarding  grape  culture  was 
followed  for  the  first  time  by  11,206  farmers.  As  a  result  of  exten¬ 
sion  effort  1,708  farmers  planted  better  stock,  4,787  used  the  best 
pruning  methods,  and  2,742  treated  their  grapes  for  disease  or 
insect  pests. 

MARKET  GARDENING 

Truck-crop  operations  grew  in  importance  and  effectiveness  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  particularly  in  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
The  use  of  better  strains  of  seed,  control  of  insects  and  diseases, 


Fig.  10. — Home  vegetable  gardening  attracted  a  large  number  of  farm  boys  and 
girls  as  well  as  women,  who  were  taught  how  to  select  varieties  and  fertilizer, 
to  control  diseases  and  insect  pests,  and  to  use  better  methods  generally  of  grow¬ 
ing  vegetables  for  home  use 

grading  and  preparation  of  products  for  market,  and  proper  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  were  again  emphasized. 

The  results  extension  agents  achieved  in  this  work  are  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  21,054  farmers  accepted  their  recommendations  in 
growing  vegetables  for  market,  8,665  planted  improved  stock  or 
seed,  and  8,593  sprayed  or  otherwise  treated  their  crops  for  insect 
pests  or  disease.  Extension  agents  conducted  4,562  adult  and  1,793 
junior  demonstrations. 

HOME  GARDENING 

Home  gardening  continued  to  be  popular,  especially  among  farm 
women  and  boys’  and  girls’  club  members.  (Fig.  10.)  The 
number  of  adult  result  demonstrations  in  home  vegetable  gardening 
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increased  from  30,158  in  1924  to  36,558  in  1925.  The  fact  that  about 
83  per  cent  of  the  adult  demonstrations  in  1925  were  conducted  with 
women  indicates  their  continued  growth  of  interest  in  producing  at 
home  a  larger  proportion  of  the  family  food  supply  and  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  family  health  by  growing  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables.  Extension  agents  helped  114,870  adult  farm  people,  of 
whom  86,471  were  women,  to  use  better  methods  of  growing  vege¬ 
tables  for  home  use.  This  was  an  increase  of  about  23,000  over  the 
number  helped  in  1924.  Assistance  in  the  control  of  disease  or 
insect  pests  was  given  to  29,561  farm  people. 

Home  gardening  also  attracted  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls 
who  were  taught  by  extension  agents  and  local  leaders  how  to  select  . 


Fig.  11. — Farm  people  take  considerable  pride  in  beautifying  their  home  surround¬ 
ings.  Through  the  efforts  of  extension  agents  about  54,500  farm  men  and  women 
improved  their  home  grounds  through  the  making  of  lawns  and  the  planting  of 
trees,  shrubbery,,  and  flowers 


varieties  and  fertilizer,  control  diseases  and  insect  pests,  and  prepare 
their  products  for  exhibition  at  fairs.  During  the  year  68,151  girls 
and  18,475  boys  were  enrolled  in  3,868  4-H  gardening  clubs,  and 
11,815  boys  and  29,444  girls  completed  all  the  work  assigned  to  them. 
The  number  of  demonstrations  conducted  with  young  farm  people 
was  41,259,  about  the  same  number  as  in  1924. 

BEAUTIFYING  HOME  GROUNDS 

That  farm  people  manifest  pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  homes 
is  indicated  by  increased  extension  activities  in  beautifying  home 
grounds  through  the  making  of  lawns  and  the  planting  of  trees, 
shrubbery,  and  flowers  about  the  farmstead.  (Fig.  11.) 
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The  surroundings  of  community  buildings,  schools,  and  churches 
were  also  improved.  Plants  were  propagated,  and  seeds  and  bulbs 
were  grown  both  for  home  use  and  for  profit. 

The  number  of  farmers  and  home  makers  adopting  better  prac¬ 
tices  of  beautifying  home  grounds  increased  from  48,125  in  1924  to 
54,569  in  1925.  Most  of  this  work  was  done  through  the  efforts  of 
home  demonstration  agents,  who  reported  that  45,114  women  adopted 
their  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  home  grounds.  Of 
the  17,268  result  demonstrations  conducted  with  adults  14,807  were 
•carried  on  with  women.  This  project  was  materially  strengthened 
by  the  organized  efforts  of  42,067  farm  girls  and  1,650  farm  boys  who 
were  enrolled  in  1,077  4r- H  clubs.  Reports  show  that  17,586  girls  and 
<570  boys  completed  all  the  work  assigned  to  them.  Junior  demon¬ 
strations  increased  from  12,766  in  1924  to  18,156  in  1925. 

,  FORESTRY13 

Farm  forestry  as  an  extension  project  is  a  comparatively  recent 
development,  but,  as  in  1924,  extension  agents  reported  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  interest  during  the  year.  The  Clarke-McNary  Act  made 
available  $50,000  on  July  1,  1925,  for  assisting  farmers  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  woodlands,  the  reforestation  of  waste  lands,  and 
the  more  satisfactory  utilization  of  forest  products.  By  December 
31,  22  States  had  entered  into  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  employment  of  extension  foresters. 

Forest  planting  was  the  most  important  and  generally  accepted 
forestry-extension  activity  during  the  year,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
States.  A  total  of  2,317  forest  woodland  plantings  covering  11,458 
acres  was  made  in  188  counties  as  a  direct  result  of  extension  effort. 
Much  of  the  success  of  this  work  was  due  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  foresters.  Woodland  care  and  improvement  were  emphasized 
in  the  Eastern  States.  The  planting  of  roadside  trees,  the  fixation 
of  sand  dunes  by  tree  planting,  the  growing  of  trees  in  farm  nurs¬ 
eries,  the  measuring  and  marketing  of  woodlands  and  forest  products, 
and  the  preservation  of  fence  posts  were  other  lines  of  forestry-ex¬ 
tension  endeavor  prosecuted  in  various  States.  A  total  of  1,917 
result  demonstrations  was  conducted  with  farmers  in  1925;  2,126 
farmers  were  assisted  in  wood-lot  management,  1,191  farmers  planted 
windbreaks,  and  485  farmers  attempted  to  control  white-pine  blister 
rust.  Altogether,  6,574  farmers  adopted  the  better  practices  advo¬ 
cated  by  extension  workers,  an  increase  of  about  1,000  over  the 
number  reported  in  1924. 

Junior  forestry  extension  clubs  have  only  been  organized  recently 
In  some  of  the  States.  However,  reports  indicate  that  forestry-club 
work  is  making  progressive  growth. 

LIVESTOCK 

With  the  return  of  more  normal  conditions  in  1925  efforts  which 
extension  workers  had  previously  devoted  to  emergency  relief  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  majority  of  livestock  producers  were  concentrated 

13  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  G.  H.  Collingwood,  extension  forester,  for  the  preparation 
of  the  material  on  forestry. 

14  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  C.  D.  Lowe,  extension  animal  husbandman,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  material  on  livestock. 
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largely  on  a  constructive  program  for  the  production  of  livestock  to 
meet  market  demands  more  closely.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  gen¬ 
eral  management  were  emphasized  with  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  swiner 
sheep,  and  poultry.  Considerable  attention  was  centered  on  educa¬ 
tional  work  to  encourage  farmers  to  have  their  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
tested  for  tuberculosis  and  to  control  cholera  in  swine.  Culling 
continued  to  be  the  most  popular  line  of  work  with  poultry.  Com¬ 
munity  breeders’  associations  made  a  substantial  advance  in  numbers- 
and  production. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

The  control  of  tuberculosis  continued  to  receive  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  from  extension  workers.  In  cooperation  with  Federal,  State,, 
and  county  veterinarians,  extension  agents  persuaded  286,268  farm¬ 
ers  to  have  their  ani¬ 
mals  tested  for  this 
disease.  Next  in  order 
ranked  the  teaching  of 
improved  practices  in 
the  sanitary  produc¬ 
tion  and  care  of  milk. 
(Fig.  12.)  Such  sani¬ 
tary  practices  were 
adopted  for  the  first 
time  by  57,598  farmers.. 
In  all,  384,148  farmers 
took  up  the  improved 
practices  advocated,  in¬ 
cluding  41,420  who  fed 
better-balanced  rations,. 
14,090  who  were  as¬ 
sisted  in  obtaining 
high-grade  or  pure¬ 
bred  females,  and  10,742: 
who  were  assisted  in 
obtaining  purebred 
sires,  11,237  who  were 
taught  to  cull  their 
herds,  7,470  who  vac¬ 
cinated  their  animals 
for  blackleg,  and  5,314  who  made  use  of  improved  means  of  control¬ 
ling  insect  pests.  Extension  agents  aided  in  the  organization  or  re¬ 
organization  of  859  cow-testing  associations  with  20,939  members 
and  471  bull  associations  with  3,949  members,  and  19,978  other 
farmers  were  assisted  in  testing  their  cows  for  production,  a  total 
of  314,201  cows  being  tested.  Most  of  these  accomplishments  were 
the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  20,951  demonstrations  conducted  with 
farmers. 

Dairy-club  demonstrations  continued  to  enlist  the  attention  of 
farm  boys  and  girls  in  4-H  club  work.  During  the  year  17,155  boys 
and  7,734  girls  were  enrolled  in  1,841  dairy  clubs,  and  13,171  boys 
and  3,971  girls  completed  their  demonstrations  and  made  reports. 
The  total  enrollment  of  24,889  club  members  was  an  increase  of 
2,692  over  the  number  enrolled  in  1924.  Extension  agents  conducted 


Fig.  12. — County  agricultural  agent  reviewing  farmer’s 
record  of  milk  weights.  Cow-testing  associations, 
the  introduction  of  improved  breeding  stock,  the 
growing  of  legume  feeds,  the  production  of  improved 
silage,  and  the  sanitary-  handling1  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  were  leading  features  of  extension  work 
in  dairying 
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17,142  junior  demonstrations.  Not  only  did  these  young  people 
have  the  satisfaction  which  comes  with  successful  achievement  but 
they  also  experienced  the  gratification  of  having  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  dairy  industry. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

The  most  intensive  work  carried  on  with  beef  cattle,  as  with  dairy 
cattle,  was  the  testing  of  animals  for  tuberculosis.  Increased  atten¬ 
tion  was  also  given  to  improved  feeding,  breeding,  management,  and 
marketing.  During  the  year  Minnesota  began  a  noteworthy  project 
called  the  “  Minnesota  car-lot  baby-beef  contest,”  in  order  to  encour¬ 
age  the  marketing  of  cattle  at  an  earlier  age,  to  locate  demonstrators 
to  act  as  local  leaders,  and  to  establish  goals  and  standards  in  beef 
production. 

Extension  agents  conducted  1,961  demonstrations  with  farmers 
and  prevailed  upon  77,133  farmers  to  practice  the  recommended 
methods  of  beef  production.  Of  these,  56,624  farmers  had  their  ani¬ 
mals  tested  for  tuberculosis.  In  addition,  9,224  farmers  began  to 
vaccinate  their  animals  for  blackleg,  4,341  began  to  feed  better- 
balanced  rations,  3,807  were  assisted  in  obtaining  purebred  sires, 
1,551  were  assisted  in  obtaining  purebred  or  high-grade  females,  and 
1,258  were  aided  in  controlling  insect  pests. 

One  of  the  year’s  developments  wyas  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
beef  cattle  owned  and  fed  by  the  older  club  boys.  Oklahoma  re¬ 
ported  that  in  one  county  club  boys  fed  as  many  as  two  carloads  of 
beef  animals.  Not  only  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  but  in  certain  other 
States  beef-cattle  club  demonstrations  made  better  showings  than  in 
previous  years.  During  1925,  5,824  boys  and  839  girls  enrolled  in 
501  beef-cattle  clubs,  and  4,300  of  these  boys  and  629  of  these  girls 
completed  their  demonstrations.  Extension  agents  conducted  4,929 
demonstrations  with  these  young  farm  people. 

SHEEP 

The  outstanding  work  with  sheep  was  the  improvement  of  wool 
through  culling  ewes  from  the  farm  flock.  Practically  every  range 
State  held  successful  demonstrations  in  connection  with  this  project. 
In  Oregon,  where  ewe  culling  has  been  carried  on  for  three  years,  the 
average  fleece  weight  of  a  flock  of  approximately  1,600  ewes  was 
increased  from  8.3  to  9.9  pounds.  The  spring-lamb  producing  area 
of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  continued  the 
systematic  standardization  of  lambs.  The  use  of  purebred  rams  was 
encouraged  in  all  sheep-producing  States.  Castrating  and  docking, 
control  of  stomach  worms,  and  better  feeding  were  also  emphasized. 

Extension  agents  conducted  4,121  demonstrations  in  sheep  produc¬ 
tion  with  adults  and  pursuaded  17,436  farmers  to  adopt  the  better 
practices  advocated.  With  the  assistance  of  extension  workers  4,056 
farmers  obtained  purebred  sires,  4,059  fed  better  balanced  rations, 
and  3,318  practiced  improved  methods  of  controlling  insects. 

A  total  of  3,501  demonstrations  were  carried  on  with  farm  boys 
and  girls  in  T-H  club  w7ork.  The  enrollment  consisted  of  4,066  boys 
and  940  girls,  of  whom  2,868  boys  and  633  girls  completed  their 
demonstrations. 
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SWINE 

Probably  the  most  popular  livestock  project  during  the  year  was 
the  ton-litter  club,  which  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  single 
litters  which  shall  weigh  at  least  a  ton  at  the  age  of  180  days.  Such 
work  was  conducted  in  29  States,  26  of  which  reported  that  767  ton 
litters  had  been  produced.  Approximately  1,500  other  litters  com- 
peted?  many  of  which  failed  by  a  small  margin  to  reach  the  goal. 

Swine  sanitation  also  received  increased  attention,  as  did  swine 
breeding,  feeding,  marketing,  introduction  of  purebreds,  and  swine 
management.  (Fig.  13.)  Extension  agents  reported  that  they  con¬ 
ducted  8,424  swine  demonstrations  with  farmers  and  succeeded  in 
getting  68,650  to  adopt  better  practices.  Included  in  this  number 
were  33,439  who  vaccinated  for  hog  cholera,  15,935  who  fed  better- 
balanced  rations,  9,092  who  were  assisted  in  procuring  purebred  or 


Fig.  13. — Club  member  and  his  purebred  sow  and  litter.  Extension  agents  con¬ 
ducted  about  8,400  demonstrations  with  farmers  and  20,400  with  farm  boys  and 
girls,  principally  in  swine  sanitation,  breeding,  feeding,  marketing,  management, 
and  the  introduction  of  purebreds 

high-grade  females  and  8,528  who  were  assisted  in  procuring  pure¬ 
bred  sires,  and  8,195  who  controlled  insect  pests. 

Junior  swine-club  activities  were  about  the  same  as  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Extension  agents  conducted  20,419  demonstrations  with 
farm  boys  and  girls.  In  the  2,231  clubs  organized  during  the  year 
were  enrolled  31,215  boys  and  2,785  girls,  of'  whom  18,519  boys  and 
1,900  girls  completed  all  the  work. 

POULTRY 

Pronounced  activity  in  the  field  of  poultry  husbandry  continued 
during  the  year.  As  in  previous  years,  poultry  culling  was  the  most 
popular  project,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  2,276  extension  agents 
reported  that  96,651  farmers  culled  their  flocks.  Demonstration 
farms  were  important  in  obtaining  improvement  in  poultry-produc- 
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tion  practices.  Under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  local  extension 
agent  and  the  poultry  specialist  such  demonstration  farms  taught  the 
best  practices  of  feeding,  housing,  breeding,  culling,  management, 
and  other  important  phases.  During  the  year  237,817  farmers 
adopted  better  poultry  practices  as  a  result  of  extension  effort,  of 
whom  75,242  were  induced  to  feed  better-balanced  rations,  52,569  to 
control  insect  pests,  and  38,363  to  procure  purebred  cockerels  and 
15,792  to  procure  purebred  or  high-grade  hens.  The  agents  carried 
on  46,539  adult  demonstrations,  of  which  25,870  were  conducted  with 
women. 

With  the  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  poultry  has  always  proved  popular. 
Many  counties  reported  larger  membership  in  poultry  clubs  than  in 
any  other  type  of  club.  There  were  5,304  clubs  organized  during  the 
year,  in  which  55,925  girls  and  40,595  boys  enrolled  and  29,586  girls 
and  23,209  boys  completed  their  demonstrations. 

RURAL  ENGINEERING  15 

Terracing,  irrigation,  land  clearing,  and  drainage  were  the  out¬ 
standing  activities  during  the  year,  probably  the  most  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  control  of  soil  erosion  by  the  construction  of 
terraces  and  soil-saving  dams  and  the  clearing  of  cultivated  fields  of 
stumps  and  stones.  Terraces,  and  soil-saving  dams  were  constructed 
on  26,960  farms,  and  land  clearing  was  practiced  on  49,301  farms, 
through  the  efforts  of  extension  workers.  Much  of  the  land  clearing 
was  done  with  the  aid  of  pyrotol,  the  surplus  war  explosive,  more 
than  11,700,000  pounds  of  which  was  distributed  during  the  year  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  in  cooperation  with  the  Extension 
Service.  Drainage  systems  were  installed  by  5,075  farmers,  and 
2,162  farmers  installed  irrigation  systems. 

The  planning  of  conveniently  arranged  houses,  the  remodeling  of 
old  houses,  the  installation  of  heating,  lighting,  water,  and  sewage- 
disposal  systems  were  extension  activities  that  contributed  greatly 
to  saving  the  time  and  energy  of  farm  women.  Extension  agents 
reported  that  2,497  farm  dwellings  were  remodeled  and  2,092  new 
dwellings  were  constructed,  according  to  plans  furnished  by  rural 
engineering  specialists;  that  3,464  sewage-disposal  systems,  3,469 
water  systems,  335  heating  systems,  and  2,213  lighting  systems 
were  installed  according  to  such  plans.  Altogether,  a  total  of 
114,236  farmers  adopted  better  rural  engineering  practices  as  a 
result  of  extension  work.  Although  practically  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  adopted  new  practices  as  in  1924,  the  number  of 
adult  demonstrations  increased  from  17,468  in  1924  to  21,787  in 
1925.  This  is  practically  twice  as  many  as  were  conducted  in  1923. 
About  a  fourth  of  the  demonstrations  were  conducted  with  women. 

RODENTS  AND  INSECTS 

The  control  of  prairie  dogs,  pocket  gophers,  moles,  ground  squir¬ 
rels,  jack  rabbits,  and  other  destructive  rodent  and  animal  pests  was 
prosecuted  during  the  year,  especially  in  the  Western  States.  Cam- 

51  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  L.  A.  Jones,  extension  drainage  engineer,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  material  on  rural  engineering. 
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paigns  were  organized,  and  many  thousand  animals  were  extermi¬ 
nated.  Extension  agents  reported  that  10,204  demonstrations  were 
conducted  and  that  87,612  farmers  adopted  control  measures. 

Grasshoppers  and  other  injurious  insects  not  peculiar  to  individual 
crops  received  about  the  same  attention  as  in  the  previous  year.  A 
total  of  15,019  demonstrations  were  conducted,  and  114,946  farmers 
adopted  control  measures  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  extension 
workers. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  16 

Better  business  principles  of  farming,  through  keeping,  summar¬ 
izing,  and  analyzing  farm  accounts,  and  through  using  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  methods  of  marketing  farm  products  and  purchasing 
supplies,  were  advocated  during  the  year.  Extension  workers  helped. 
9,122  farmers  in  obtaining  credit  facilities,  and  6,653  farmers  joined 
farm-loan  or  other  credit  associations.  This  is  a  decrease  from  the 
1924  figures  and  evidently  indicates  improved  financial  conditions 
and  therefore  less  need  for  borrowed  capital. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

Farmers  were  encouraged  to  use  up-to-date  and  more  efficient  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  management  with  a  resultant  increase  in  profit.  The 
keeping,  summarizing,  and  analysis  of  farm  accounts,  including  cost 
accounts,  were  again  emphasized  as  a  means  of  determining  whether 
the  various  enterprises  have  or  have  not  been  profitable.  Timely 
economic  information  was  also  disseminated  to  farmers  to  aid  them 
in  looking  ahead  in  determining  their  production  program  from  year 
to  year.  State  programs  were  more  stable;  the  field  of  farm-man¬ 
agement  activity  w7as  more  clearly  outlined  and  understood;  and 
more  general  uniformity  in  lines  of  work  and  objective  was  apparent. 

Extension  agents  reported  that  16,527  farmers  installed  the  recom¬ 
mended  farm-accounting  system,  7,554  made  changes  in  their  business 
methods,  and  24,141  adopted  cropping,  livestock,  or  complete  farm¬ 
ing  svstems  in  accordance  with  extension  recommendations.  Cost- 
of-production  records  were  kept  by  15,670  farmers,  and  9,117  were 
advised  in  regard  to  leases.  In  all,  54,116  farmers  for  the  first  time 
followed  the  recommendations  of  extension  workers.  Agents  also 
conducted  6,841  demonstrations  with  farm  boys  and  girls  in  4-H 
club  work. 

MARKETING 

Extension  workers  aided  farmers  materially  during  the  year  by 
furnishing  them  with  information  regarding  more  efficient  methods 
of  marketing  their  products  and  purchasing  their  supplies.  Much 
of  the  marketing  work  consisted  of  inducing  farmers  to  standardize 
their  products  and  thus  meet  the  demands  of  the  large  consuming 
markets.  (Fig.  14.)  Farmers, were  advised  regarding  the  type  of 
cooperative  organization  that  succeeds,  methods  of  management,  and 
essentials  for  success.  Livestock-shipping  associations,  wool  pools, 
cooperative  associations  for  the  marketing  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
some  types  of  tobacco,  seed  associations,  and  fertilizer  associations 

10  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  H.  M.  Dixon,  extension  farm  economist,  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  material  on  agricultural  economics. 
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were  some  of  the  cooperative  organizations  that  were  popular  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  and  that  helped  to  increase  the 
returns  to  the  farmer. 

Farm  women  and  girls  also  took  advantage  of  organized  market¬ 
ing  in  disposing  of  their  surplus  farm  and  home  products.  Exten¬ 
sion  agents  gave  direction  and  guidance  to  these  organizations  and 
trained  local  leaders  in  the  standardization  of  the  various  products 
for  market. 

A  total  of  360,183  farm  men  and  women  adopted  the  suggestions 
of  extension  agents  regarding  marketing.  Extension  agents  cooper¬ 
ated  with  3,267  marketing  associations,  of  which  973  were  organized 
during  the  year.  These  associations  had  a  membership  of  532,930 
persons,  purchased  supplies  valued  at  more  than  $35,500,000  at  an 


Fig.  14. — County  agricultural  agent  demonstrating  the  grading  of  potatoes  for 
market.  Extension  workers  aided  cooperative  marketing  associations  by  induc¬ 
ing  farmers  to  standardize  and  market  their  products  in  accordance  with  accepted 
grades  and  by  furnishing  helpful  information  and  data.  The  agents  cooperated 
with  3,267  marketing  associations  with  a  membership  of  532,930,  which  purchased 
supplies  at  an  estimated  saving  of  $3,355,000  and  made  a  profit  of  nearly 
$11,000,000 

estimated  saving  of  about  $3,355,000,  and  sold  products  valued  at 
$180,390,000  at  a  profit  of  nearly  $11,000,00. 

FOODS  17 

Increasing  the  available  home  food  supply,  the  preservation  and 
storage  of  a  variety  of  foods,  the  proper  preparation  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  such  foods  for  an  adequate,  healthful  diet,  and  the  standardi¬ 
zation  and  profitable  disposition  of  the  excess  supply  of  home-grown 
products  were  major  demonstrations  popular  with  women  and  girls. 
(Fig.  15.)  Surplus  food  products  were  marketed  to  a  large  extent 
through  such  cooperative  organizations  as  egg-marketing  circles, 
curb  and  club  markets,  women’s  exchanges,  turkey  pools,  and  poultry 
associations. 


17  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Madge  J.  Reese,  field  agent,  Western  States,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  material  on  home  activities. 
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In  food  preparation  extension  agents  conducted  60,090  adult  and 
61,117  junior  demonstrations,  and  183,656  farm  women  adopted 
better  practices,  including  77,645  who  were  influenced  to  improve 
their  methods  of  preparing  meals,  75,418  who  practiced  better  vege¬ 
table  cookery,  56,687  who  were  taught  to  bake  better  bread,  45,424 
who  improved  their  dairy-product  dishes,  and  43,797  who  practiced 
better  ways  of  cooking  meat.  A  total  of  5,686  food-preparation 
clubs  were  organized  during  the  year,  having  an  enrollment  of  113,592 
girls  and  997  boys,  of  whom  60,567  girls  and  550  boys  completed 
their  work. 

In  preserving  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  and  fish  by  canning,  dry¬ 
ing,  curing,  and  storing,  58,465  adult  and  44,739  junior  demonstra- 


Fig.  15. — The  selection  and  proper  preparation  of  food  for  an  adequate  and  health¬ 
ful  diet,  preservation  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  and  fish,  and  the  profitable 
disposition  of  excess  home-grown  products  were  popular  demonstrations  with 
women  and  girls.  They  influenced  the  use  of  up-to-date  methods  of  preparing 
food  by  more  than  183,600  women  and  of  drying,  curing,  and  storing  food  products 
by  121,900  women 

lions  were  conducted.  These  demonstrations  and  other  extension 
efforts  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  recommended  methods  of 
preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  by  89,831  women,  the  adoption  of 
better  methods  of  preserving  meat  and  fish  by  28,665  women,  and  the 
adoption  of  better  storage  methods  by  16,958  women.  A  total  of 
about  12,500,000  quarts  of  food  products  were  canned,  702,300  pounds 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  dried,  and  7,500,000  pounds  of  meats 
were  cured.  In  all,  121,911  farm  women  adopted  for  the  first  time 
the  better  practices  taught  through  extension  activities.  Food  pres¬ 
ervation,  as  well  as  food  preparation,  was  popular  with  4-H  club 
girls,  89,685  of  whom  and  430  boys  enrolled  in  5,120  food-preserva¬ 
tion  clubs.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  boys  completed  their 
demonstrations.  .  . 
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Nutrition  continued  to  occupy  a  major  place  in  the  home  demon¬ 
stration  and  boys’  and  girls’  club  programs  of  most  of  the  States 
during  the  year.  Special  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  acquirement 
of  healthful  food  habits  through  (1)  use  of  a  food-habits  standard,, 
(2)  proper  feeding  of  expectant  and  nursing  mothers  and  infants 
and  children  of  preschool  and  school  age,  (3)  development  of  a 
family  garden  to  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  fruits  and  leafy 
and  other  vegetables,  (4)  use  of  a  food-preservation  budget  listing 
the  right  kind  of  foods  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  family 
requirements  for  a  proper 
diet,  and  (5)  introduction 
of  the  family  cow  and  the 
improvement  of  milk  prod¬ 
ucts.  A  mark  of  progress 
wTas  the  increased  and 
more  systematized  use  of 
volunteer  local  leaders  to 
pass  on  the  training  they 
received  from  extension 
workers  to  groups  of  wo¬ 
men  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  Greater  interest 
in  good  food  and  health 
habits  was  manifested  by 
boys  and  girls’  4-H  club 
members,  who  were  ambi¬ 
tious  to  improve  their 
physical  condition  and  be¬ 
come  their  own  best  ex- 
hibit.  (Fig.  16.)  In¬ 
creased  interest  was  re¬ 
ported  in  prenatal,  post¬ 
natal,  and  preschool  child 
feeding  as  a  result  of  the 
more  general  work  in  food 
selection  for  the  family. 

That  there  was  a  pro¬ 
gressive  growth  in  nutri¬ 
tion  extension  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  is  indicated  by 
the  results  reported.  Ex¬ 
tension  agents  carried  on  40,849  adult  and  39,259  junior  demonstra¬ 
tions,  or  an  increase  of  about  12,000  adult  and  10,000  junior  demon¬ 
strations  over  1924.  The  number  of  women  and  children  following 
for  the  first  time  extension  workers’  recommendations  in  regard  to 
nutrition  increased  from  124,317  in  1924  to  162,449  in  1925.  These 
included  51,489  women  who  balanced  the  family  meals  properly, 
37,828  who  prepared  better  school  lunches,  and  35,267  who  carried 
out  better  practices  in  child  feeding.  In  3,523  4-H  clubs  organized 


Fig.  16. — A  winner  in  a  boys  and  girls’  4— H  club 
health  contest.  The  practical  benefits  of  health¬ 
ful  food  habits  were  proved  by  more  than  80,000 
demonstrations,  of  which  nearly  half  were  car¬ 
ried  on  by  4-H  club  members.  As  a  result 
about  162,500  home  makers  adopted  recom¬ 
mended  practices  in  balancing  family  meals, 
preparing  school  lunches,  child  feeding,  and 
the  like 


18  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Miriam  Birdseye,  extension  agent  in  nutrition,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  material  on  nutrition. 
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during  the  year  66,138  girls  and  18,706  boys  were  enrolled,  of  whom 
32,869  girls  and  6,390  boys  completed  all  work  assigned  to  them. 

CLOTHING 


Among  the  most  popular  phases  of  extension  work  in  clothing 
were  the  selection,  making,  renovating,  and  care  of  clothing  for  the 
farm  family,  including  plain  garment  construction,  short  cuts  and 
time-saving  methods  in  sewing,  the  use  and  alteration  of  commercial 

patterns,  the  making  of 
foundation  or  type  pat¬ 
terns,  planning  lay¬ 
ettes,  the  selection  of 
material,  making  cloth¬ 
ing  for  children,  the  use 
of  dress  forms,  and  the 
study  of  color,  line,  and 
design.  (Fig.  17.) 
Among  other  extension 
activities  were  proper 
corsetry,  hat  making 
and  the  relation  of  the 
hat  to  the  costume,  the 
study  of  clothing  in  re¬ 
lation  to  posture  and 
health,  home  dyeing, 
decorative  and  tailor 
finishings,  selection  of 
proper  shoes,  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  clothing  accounts 
and  budgets,  selection 
of  ready-made  gar¬ 
ments  with  reference  to 
durability,  design,  price, 
and  suitability  to  the 
occasion  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  wearer,  care  of 
sewing  machine  and  use 
of  attachments,  and  the 
repair  and  care  of  furs. 

Reports  of  extension 
agents  indicate  that  wo¬ 
men  appreciate  more 
than  ever  the  importance  of  being  properly  as  well  as  economically 
dressed.  Adult  result  demonstrations  increased  from  75,856  to  115,695 
during  the  year.  Better  clothing  practices  were  adopted  for  the 
first  time  by  348,904  women  and  girls,  an  increase  of  about  51,000 
during  the  year.  Among  these  women  were  180,153  who  followed 
extension  advice  with  reference  to  the  selection  and  construction  of 
clothing,  93,052  who  were  assisted  in  millinery;  75,181  who  prac¬ 
ticed  better  costume  designing ;  65,720  who  remodeled  and  renovated 
clothing  according  to  recommendations;  58,224  who  adopted  bet¬ 
ter  ways  of  planning  a  wardrobe  for  adults;  30,730  who  adopted 


Fig.  17. — Farm  women  appreciate  the  importance  of 
being  attractively  as  well  as  economically  dressed. 
They  were  interested  in  extension  activities  relating 
to  the  selection,  making,  cleaning,  and  care  of  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  entire  family,  use  and  alteration  of  com¬ 
mercial  patterns,  planning  layettes,  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  proper  clothing  and  shoes  to  promote  good 
posture  and  health 
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better  ways  of  planning  a  wardrobe  for  children;  and  12,547  who 
adopted  better  ways  of  planning  a  wardrobe  for  infants.  These 
women  and  girls  made  597,837  undergarments,  572,681  dresses  and 
coats,  129,184  hats,  and  25,783  dress  forms.  In  T-H  club  work, 
206,444  girls  and  227  boys  were  enrolled  in  11,801  clothing  clubs,  and 
128,876  girls  and  94  boys  completed  their  demonstrations.  Extension 
agents  conducted  128,- 
97 0  demonst  rations 
with  these  young  farm 
people. 


HOME  MANAGEMENT 


Realizing  that  much 
of  the  farm  woman’s 
time  is  spent  in  and 
about  the  kitchen,  ex¬ 
tension  workers  re¬ 
newed  their  efforts  to 
make  household  tasks 
easier  and  more  inter¬ 
esting  by  assisting 
farm  women  in  rear¬ 
ranging  and  improv¬ 
ing  their  kitchens, 
installing  lighting, 
heating,  water,  and 
sewerage  systems,  and 
making  or  buying  la¬ 
bor-saving  equipment. 

(Fig.  18.)  Houses 
were  also  replanned, 
and  housekeeping 
methods  and  schedules 
were  improved  upon 
the  advice  of  extension 
workers.  Improve¬ 
ments  were  made  with 
the  object  of  deriving 
from  the  least  expend¬ 
iture  the  greatest 
amount  of  convenience 
and  attractiveness. 

In  addition  to  endeavoring  to  lighten  household  tasks,  extension 
workers  placed  emphasis  on  using  business  methods  in  managing  in¬ 
come  and  material  resources.  Such  methods  included  the  recording 
of  the  home  supply  of  products  used,  budgeting  the  needs  of  the 
family  and  the  expenditure  of  funds,  keeping  accounts  of  the  house¬ 
hold  business,  and  the  organized  marketing  of  home  products. 

The  recommendations  of  extension  workers  were  adopted  by 
90,872  farm  women,  of  whom  44,522  obtained  additional  labor-saving 
equipment,  20,071  planned  and  rearranged  their  kitchens  to  make 


Fig.  18. — A  home  demonstration  agent  explaining  that 
the  heights  of  working  surfaces  should  be  adjusted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  farm  woman.  With  the  physi¬ 
cal  welfare  of  the  farm  woman  in  mind,  extension 
agents  emphasized  the  rearrangement  of  kitchens  to 
save  steps,  the  installation  of  lighting,  heating,  water, 
and  sewerage  systems,  and  the  making  or  buying  of 
labor-saving  equipment 
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them  more  convenient,  14,393  planned  their  household  tasks  syste¬ 
matically,  and  6,679  kept  budgets  and  accounts.  Extension  agents 
conducted  44,340  adult  and  6,477  junior  demonstrations.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  in  978  home-management  clubs  was  14,891  girls  and  10  boys. 

HOME  FURNISHING  AND  BEAUTIFICATION 

# 

Encouraging  progress  was  made  in  house  furnishing  and  beautifica¬ 
tion  during  the  year.  Women  and  girls  showed  increased  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  desirability  of  making  their  homes  more  restful  and 
attractive.  Principles  of  good  decoration  were  applied  in  appropriate 
and  inexpensive  ways.  Old  furniture  was  refinished,  harmonizing 
decorations  were  made,  well-selected  pictures  were  substituted  for 
gaudy  ones,  homemade  rugs  were  laid,  inexpensive  drapery  material 
was  dyed  and  hung,  and  furniture,  vases,  lamps,  and  other  furnish¬ 
ings  were  rearranged  and  placed  properly. 

During  the  year  41,793  adult  and  22,268  junior  demonstrations 
were  carried  on  in  house  furnishings.  Extension  agents  reported 
that  56,398  women  adopted  improved  practices  of  selecting  and 
arranging  furnishings,  32,693,  improved  practices  in  treating  walls 
and  woodwork,  and  29,572,  improved  practices  in  repairing  and 
remodeling  furniture.  In  all,  96,162  women  accepted  for  the  first 
time  the  improved  practices  taught  by  extension  workers.  The  4-H 
club  enrollment  consisted  of  34,207  girls  and  456  boys,  of  whom  21,880 
girls  and  388  boys  completed  their  demonstrations. 

HOME  HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 

The  attainment  of  positive  health  was  again  stressed  by  extension 
workers  with  beneficial  results.  Such  phases  as  nutrition,  clothing, 
home  improvement,  home  equipment,  and  home  management  were 
correlated  very  closely  with  health  activities.  Consideration  was 
given  to  the  use  of  a  greater  variety  of  more  healthful  food  in  the 
diet,  relation  of  weight  to  height  and  age,  correct  posture,  corrective 
exercises,  proper  recreation,  care  of  teeth,  eyes,  and  ears,  personal 
cleanliness,  sleep,  home  nursing,  and  first-aid  treatment.  Consider¬ 
able  progress  was  also  made  in  sanitation  by  advocating  such 
measures  as  screening  to  keep  out  flies,  good  ventilation,  sewage 
disposal,  adequate  provision  for  bathing,  use  of  pure  drinking  water, 
eradication  of  rats,  mosquitoes,  and  ants,  and  general  clean-up  of 
yards. 

Extension  agents  reported  that  they  carried  on  11,636  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  home  health  and  sanitation  with  men  and  women  and  28,032 
demonstrations  with  farm  boys’  and  girls’  4-H  club  members.  They 
also  reported  that  59,145  persons  adopted  their  recommendations 
regarding  health  practices,  that  16,337  followed  approved  methods 
of  controlling  flies,  mosquitoes,  ants,  and  other  insects,  that  4,657 
installed  sanitary  closets,  and  that  8,003  screened  their  homes.  Alto¬ 
gether,  66,711  persons  adopted  better  practices  for  the  first  time. 
Boys  and  girls  organized  2,307  clubs  during  the  year,  in  which  51,042 
girls  and  8,795  boys  were  enrolled,  of  whom  24,116  girls  and  3,916 
boys  completed  satisfactorily  all  work  assigned  to  them. 
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INTRODUCTION 

County  agricultural  agents  showed  substantial  results  in  aiding 
farmers  to  improve  agricultural  production  and  marketing  in  1925. 
With  their  assistance,  325,000  demonstrations  in  more  profitable 
methods  of  soil  improvement,  crop  and  livestock  production,  rural 
engineering,  farm  management,  and  marketing  were  carried  out  by 
adult  farmers  and  brought  to  local  public  attention  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Nearly  140,000  additional  demonstrations  were  completed  by 
farm  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  4-H  clubs.  To  further  the  spread 
of  influence  of  demonstrations  and  to  obtain  the  adoption  of  the 
practices  and  methods  demonstrated,  about  150,000  meetings,  with  a 
reported  attendance  of  more  than  3,000,000,  were  held,  for  the  most 
part  in  fields,  orchards,  or  feed  lots. 

County  agricultural  agents  reported  27,739  communities  in  which 
a  definite  local  extension  program  had  been  worked  out  with  the 
people  of  the  community.  In  carrying  out  such  programs,  more  than 
111,000  volunteer  leaders  in  adult  work  and  25,000  in  the  4-H  clubs 
for  boys  and  girls  were  enlisted  by  the  agents.  Approximately 
18,000  clubs,  organized  for  furthering  the  extension  program  and 
community  advancement  and  having  nearly  a  half  million  members, 
actively  cooperated.  Agents  gave  assistance  in  the  organization  of 
866  cooperative-marketing  associations  and  continued  to  supply  mar¬ 
keting  information  and  to  encourage  the  standardization  of  farm 
products  handled  by  2,146  existing  associations  that  served  a  total 
membership  of  more  than  500,000  farmers. 

PERSONNEL 

On  June  30,  1925,  there  were  2,247  county  agricultural  agents  and 
88  assistant  agents.  (Fig.  19.)  Of  this  number  164  were  negro 
agents.  There  was  little  change  in  the  total  number  of  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agents  and  assistant  agents,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  losses  in  some  counties  being  offset  by  additional  employment 
of  agents  in  others. 

NEW  LEGISLATION 

The  placing  of  county  extension  work  entirely  on  a  basis  of  public 
support  was  authorized  in  New  Hampshire.  By  means  of  a  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment  $1,200  of  State  money  and  $600  of  Smith-Lever  money 
may  be  appropriated  to  each  county  for  each  of  three  county  exten¬ 
sion  agents,  provided  the  county  duplicate  this  amount  from  county 
funds.  This  allows  each  county  to  employ  a  county  agricultural 
agent,  a  home  demonstration  agent,  and  a  club  agent.  The  county 
extension  work  subsequently  should  be  on  a  more  permanent  basis, 
and  this  should  make  for  far  greater  continuity  and  effective  work. 

PROGRAM  OF  WORK 

THE  LONG-TIME  PROGRAM 

Growth  was  reported  in  the  long-time  program  idea,  particularly 
in  the  Western  States.  Basic  agricultural  programs  of  this  type 

19  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  H.  W.  Hochbaum,  field  agent,  Eastern  States,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  material  on  county  agricultural  agent  work. 
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comprised  lists  of  those  definite  practices  which  were  recommended 
as  the  best  solutions  for  important  farm  and  home  problems. 
Trends  and  the  possible  future  development  of  each  enterprise  or 
activity,  as  well  as  present  needs,  were  considered.  The  practices  to 
be  recommended  have  been  determined  successfully  however,  only 
after  close  analysis  and  study  of  all  the  factors  and  influences  which 
make  up  the  general  problem.  The  cost  of  producing  milk,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  found  to  be  dependent  on  such  factors  as  the  cost  of  feed 
and  labor  and  the  quality  of  the  cows  used.  All  conditions  which 
dictated  the  practices  people  were  following  had  to  be  discovered 
and  understood.  Only  then  was  a  proper  diagnosis  made  and  the 
proper  solution  determined.  When  this  was  done,  the  changes  de¬ 
sired  were  developed  through  the  substitution  of  better  practices. 
A  logical  and  integrated  outline  of  such  practices  was  then  built  up. 
This  resulted  in  a  rational  agricultural  program.  Without  this, 


Fig.  19. — Map  showing  counties  (in  black)  having  county  agricultural  agents,  June 

30,  1925 


experience  indicates,  the  most  effective  improvement,  both  present 
and  future,  in  each  important  farm  and  home  enterprise  and  activity 
can  not  be  assured. 

Where  long-time  programs  were  developed,  the  annual  programs 
met  more  nearly  the  actual  needs  of  the  community.  They  were 
made  by  selecting  from  the  basic  program  the  practices  which 
needed  to  be  emphasized  and  developing  the  most  appropriate  plan 
for  teaching  these  practices.  The  needs  and  conditions  of  the  people 
vary  so  that  a  blanket  application  of  one  project  can  not  be  made. 
The  circumstances  and  abilities  of  each  group  to  be  taught  have  to 
be  known  and  properly  appraised  and  the  projects  designed  to  fit 
the  existing  conditions.  Thus,  the  cow-testing  association  project 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  is  found  in  most  extension 
programs.  Yet  the  circumstances  of  large  numbers  of  dairy  farmers 
are  such  that  this  project  has  not  fitted  their  conditions.  Their  herds 
may  be  small,  or  the  expense  of  membership  too  great.  Despite  the 
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fact  that  dairying  is  the  principal  farm  industry  in  New  England, 
few  cow-testing  associations  are  now  operating  there.  Since  the 
practices  taught  by  this  project  are  most  important,  it  was  evident 
in  formulating  programs  including  this  project  that  some  new  and 
better  adapted  plan  of  teaching  these  practices  will  have  to  be 
developed  if  the  average  dairy  farmer  is  to  be  benefited. 

Many  extension  programs  fell  short  of  the  mark  because  they  in¬ 
cluded  projects  which  were  not  based  upon  a  thorough  analysis  of 
underlying  problems  and  varying  needs  and  circumstances,  or  be¬ 
cause  successive  extension  programs  did  not  attack  a  problem  in  a 
logical  and  orderly  manner.  The  best  safeguard  against  “patent 
projects  ”  and  haphazard  extension  programs  has  been  a  strong  basic 
agricultural  program. 


GELATION  OF  EXTENSION  PROGRAM  TO  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAM 


An  example  of  the  relation  of  an  extension  program  to  an  agricul¬ 
tural  program  is  shown  below.  The  basic  problem  given  is  the  high 
cost  of  producing  milk.  The  practices  listed  are  practical  solutions 
for  that  problem  and  constitute  the  long-time  program.  The  exten¬ 
sion  program  lists  projects  which  have  been  designed  to  teach  some 
of  these  solutions. 

Problem :  The  high  cost  of  producing  milk. 

Factors : 

Poor  cows. 

High  feed  costs. 

High  labor  costs  (lack  of  diversity  and  small  size  of  enterprise). 


Agricultural  program  (long  time )  Extension  program  ( current  year) 


Test  cows  for  production. 
Introduce  better  bulls. 

Introduce  higher-producing  cows. 
Feed  more  clover. 

Feed  more  alfalfa. 

Feed  better-balanced  rations. 
Decrease  cost  of  silage. 

Increase  size  of  herds. 

Add  other  farm  enterprise. 


Better-bull  campaign. 
Heifer  calf  club. 

Alfalfa  campaign. 


Demonstrations  of  brooding  and  rear¬ 
ing  chicks. 


J.  C.  Taylor,  extension  director  of  Montana,  in  his  annual  report 
for  1925, 20  outlined  the  need  for  a  long-time  program  and  the  plan 
which  will  be  followed  in  Montana  in  getting  such  a  program  is  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows: 


The  situation  points  out  the  necessity  for  having  a  constructive  program 
founded  on  an  analysis  of  all  the  available  facts  if  extension  work  is  to  go 
forth  successfully  in  the  counties  in  the  State.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  on 
isolated  and  special  projects.  Their  economic  relationship  and  s'gnificance 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  preparation  of  this  economic  program 
was  started  in  January,  1925,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Eugene  Merritt 
of  the  Federal  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  will  be  (1)  to  gather  all  essential  facts  relative  to  Montana’s  agricul¬ 
ture,  to  analyze  the  facts  that  have  a  bearing  upon  its  future  development, 
and  to  suggest  the  general  outlines  of  a  program  for  the  guidance  of  all  agencies 
concerned  with  the  agricultural  improvement  of  the  State  and  (2)  to  organize 
the  institutional  forces  in  support  of  a  unified  and  coordinated  State  program. 


20  Taylor,  J.  C.  eleventh  annual  report  op  the  Montana  extension  service  for 
period  dec.  i,  1924,  to  dec.  i,  1925.  [Unpublished  manuscript.  Copy  on  file  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Off.  Expt.  Stas.] 
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Commodity  committees  have  been  appointed,  these  committees  being  composed 
of  all  workers  in  the  extension  service  and  experiment  station.  Each  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  responsible  for  a  complete  report  for  its  commodity.  Committees 
were  appointed  as  follows:  (1)  Steering,  (2)  wheat,  beans,  and  flax,  (3)  forage, 
feed  crops,  and  pasture,  (4)  beef,  (5)  sheep,  (6)  swine,  (7)  dairy,  (8)  poultry, 
(9)  potatoes,  (10)  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  (11)  land  utilization. 

COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 

The  idea  of  calling  the  people  of  the  community  together  each  year 
to  go  over  local  problems  and  to  make  an  appraisal  or  inventory  of 
what  has  been  done  during  the  year  to  meet  those  problems  obtained 
an  increasing  hold  upon  extension  workers  and  rural  people  during 
1925.  The  plan  filled  a  need  not  only  in  bringing  the  local  people 
in  closer  working  relation  to  extension  work,  but  also  in  helping  the 
agent  to  check  his  studies  of  local  needs  and  the  remedies  proposed 
with  the  people  who  should  know  the  real  situation.  A  study  of 
supervisors’  reports  as  well  as  field  work  during  the  year  shows  that 
supervisors  and  county  agents  were  studying  how  to  make  this  work 
more  effective. 

PLANS  OF  WORK 

The  year  recorded  definite  improvement  in  plans  of  work.  The 
problem  of  teaching  many  people,  of  influencing  them  to  change 
present  practices,  involves  many  features  which  have  not  always  been 
considered  fully  in  planning  work.  A  few  demonstrations,  a  lot 
of  meetings,  a  little  publicity,  with  bulletins  and  circular  letters, 
were  the  chief  tools  used  by  specialists  and  agents.  Too  much 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  telling  and  showing.  It  was  realized 
that  more  effort  needs  to  be  given  to  creating  interest  and  developing 
a  proper  background  so  that  the  individual  to  be  taught  can  recog¬ 
nize  the  problem  as  his  problem,  is  stimulated  to  make  a  change,  and 
learns  how  to  make  that  change  with  satisfaction  to  himself.  Too 
much  extension  teaching  perhaps  has  presupposed  that  the  farmer 
was  interested  and  that  all  he  needed  was  information.  Moreover, 
the  recommendations  have  been  frequently  too  complicated,  have 
involved  too  many  changes  in  practices,  and  have  required  too  many 
adjustments  to  be  made  by  the  farmer.  Principles,  too,  rather  than 
practices,  have  been  too  much  emphasized. 

B.  W.  Ellis,  extension  director  in  Connecticut,  describes  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

In  the  early  days  we  held  an  extension  school,  spent  two  hours  going  through 
the  process  of  balancing  a  ration,  called  on  the  farmer  next  day,  and  wondered 
why  he  wasn’t  figuring  his  own  rations.  We  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
figuring  of  rations  may  be  a  two-hour  a  week  course  in  college  for  a  full 
semester  and  not  every  student  gets  the  practical  application  with  this  amount 
of  training. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  pointing  to  more  effective  planning 
and  teaching  was  the  plan  of  working  relationship  among  specialists, 
supervisors,  and  county  agents  followed  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
States.  This  plan  involved  bringing  the  supervisors  of  county  agents 
and  the  specialists  in  any  one  line  together  to  analyze  a  problem 
and  to  develop  a  teaching  plan.  The  supervisors  went  to  the  various 
counties  affected  and  helped  the  county  agents  to  make  a  plan  for 
themselves  for  the  specific  project  or  projects,  using  the  State  plan 
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as  a  guide.  The  supervisors  then  helped  the  agent  to  carry  out  the 
details  of  the  plan. 

Thus,  in  planning  an  alfalfa  campaign  in  New  York,  a  committee 
of  supervisors  and  specialists  met  with  the  director  to  consider  the 
needs  which  the  various  counties  presented,  to  analyze  these  prob¬ 
lems,  and  to  consider  in  what  counties  a  campaign  might  be  carried 
on.  The  county  agents  were  then  presented  with  the  facts  as  devel¬ 
oped  and  with  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  the  counties 
which  were  to  join  in  the  campaign  were  selected.  The  specialist 
presented  the  high  points  of  a.  detailed  teaching  plan  for  the  district 
or  State,  indicating  the  means  and  agencies  to  be  employed  and  what 
share  he  was  to  have  in  furnishing  these  and  other  helps.  The 
supervisor  then  visited  each  county  and  helped  the  agent  to  make 
a  detailed  plan  for  himself,  incorporating  such  changes  in  the  State 
plan  as  local  conditions  demanded.  Thereafter,  he  kept  in  touch 
with  the  agent  to  see  that  the  plan  was  carried  out.  This  type  of 
working  relationship  brought  the  specialists  and  agent  closer  together 
through  the  supervisor  and  helped  the  supervisor  to  train  the  agent 
more  specifically  and  effectively. 

There  was  also  an  increased  interest  in  campaigns.  The  newer 
campaigns,  however,  are  not  like  the  old  type  used  in  extension 
work,  in  which  heavy  pressure  was  exerted  for  a  short  time.  The 
newer  campaigns  have  been  marked  by  a  well-organized  plan  to 
teach  large  numbers  of  people  certain  better  practices.  This  teach¬ 
ing  has  been  spread  over  six  or  more  months  each  year  for  a  period 
of  two  to  five  years.  In  this  way  continuity  in  teaching  effort  and 
cumulative  effect  have  been  assured.  Such  campaigns  also  have 
had  the  effect  of  teaching  agents  and  specialists  better  methods. 
Likewise,  they  affect  the  program  in  that  the  attention  is  shifted  to 
fundamental  problems,  and  the  necessity  for  continuing  the  teach¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time  is  emphasized.  There  has  been  a  consequent 
reduction  in  the  number  of  projects  as  well  as  less  frequent  change 
in  the  types  of  projects  in  the  local  programs. 

TRAINING  IN  TEACHING  METHODS 

The  year  was  marked  by  a  great  increase  of  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  teaching  methods.  Many  State  directors  of  extension 
called  upon  members  of  the  resident  faculty  in  education  to  present 
the  principles  of  psychology  and  education  to  county  agricultural 
agents  gathered  in  the  annual  conferences.  Some  States  brought  in 
leaders  in  these  fields  from  other  States  for  the  same  purpose.  Books 
on  psychology  and  education  seem  to  have  been  circulated  more 
widely.  Several  States,  too,  gave  their  agents  greater  opportunity 
for  leave  that  they  might  take  time  for  supervised  study  and  pro¬ 
fessional  improvement.  Ohio  organized  a  special  summer  school  for 
extension  agents.  Ten  county  agents  were  given  leave  from  their 
counties  and  for  six  weeks  studied  education,  economics,  sociology, 
and  methods  of  teaching,  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  Such 
features  indicated  a  greater  recognition  of  the  fact  that  extension 
work  is  teaching. 

In  1925  interest  increased  in  the  problem  of  providing  sabbatical 
leave  for  county  extension  agents,  supervisors,  and  •  specialists. 
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More  liberality  has  been  shown  by  the  extension  and  college  authori¬ 
ties  in  this  respect.  Probably  supervisors  and  specialists  have  taken 
greater  advantage  of  these  opportunities  than  county  extension 
agents.  The  problem  is  one  of  directing  the  effort  of  the  individual 
on  sabbatical  leave  so  that  he  will  give  some  time  to  the  study  of 
methods  of  teaching  subject-matter  instead  of  spending  all  his  time 
studying  agricultural  subject  matter  alone. 

CONFERENCES 

The  annual  winter  conferences  were  held  in  most  States  to  bring 
the  agents  in  contact  with  the  State  agricultural  college  and  with  the 
extension  staff  as  a  whole.  General  policies  were  discussed,  and  the 
newest  agricultural  subject  matter  was  brought  to  the  agents.  Some 
inspirational  addresses  were  also  featured  in  the  programs.  The 
annual  get-together  was  used -by  specialists  to  inform  the  county 
agents  about  their  various  projects  for  the  year  to  come.  As  a  rule, 
these  conferences  were  so  crowded  that  there  was  little  time  to  give 
specific  training  in  methods  or  to  have  committees  of  agents  work 
on  problems  of  analysis,  program  making,  or  methods.  In  some  cases 
this  was  done  effectively  at  district  conferences.  These  conferences 
have  been  particularly  helpful  where  committees  of  agents  and  spe¬ 
cialists  worked  together  in  studying  a  large  project — such  as  a  state¬ 
wide  bull  campaign — and  came  to  some  agreement  upon  the  methods 
to  be  followed.  The  limiting  factor  was  the  amount  of  time  available 
and  the  large  number  of  things  which  had  to  be  acted  upon.  The 
indications  are  that  a  conference  of  a  week  or  10  days  designed 
specially  to  give  agents  training  in  methods  would  be  more  effective. 

PROJECT  ACTIVITIES 

The  project  activities  of  county  agricultural  agents  pointed  out 
the  problems  which  were  considered  most  important  and  the  needs 
which  it  was  necessary  to  meet  in  order  to  make  extension  work 
along  specific  lines  effective.  Table  4  gives  the  10  big  lines  of  work  in 
terms  of  soil,  crop,  and  livestock  enterprises,  as  indicated  by  the 
number  of  demonstrations  and  the  number  of  farms  which  adopted 
improved  practices. 


Table  4. — Results  of  ex-tension  worh  with  10  leading  soil,  crop,  and  livestock 

projects,  1925 


Enterprise 

Number 
of  result 
demon¬ 
strations 

Number 
of  farmers 
influenced 

Dairy  cattle _ _ _ _ _ 

12, 530 
48, 061 
20,  536 
16,859 
18,  345 
1,953 
8,421 
12, 256 
13, 140 
14, 186 

355, 319 
251, 554 
154,  600 
89,  805 
79,  865 
77,  048 
67,  806 
61,  750 
51,  736 
48,  100 

Soils. . . . . . . 

Poultry . . . . . . . . 

Corn . . . . . 

Cotton . . . . . . . . . . 

Beef  cattle. . . . . . . . . . . 

Swine... . .  . 

Tree  fruits . . . . . . . . . . . 

Alfalfa . . . . 

Soy  beans . . . . 
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Taking  up  the  above  10  lines  of  work  in  order,  tuberculosis  eradi¬ 
cation  and  the  sanitary  handling  of  milk  were  leading  phases  of 
dairy-cattle  extension.  Despite  the  extensive  work  carried  on  in 
this  field,  the  number  of  demonstrations  listed  was  not  proportionate 
to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  industry.  The  need  of  developing 
more  simple  demonstrations  of  single  practices  in  dairying  in  order 
to  obtain  the  most  effective  results  in  the  adoption  of  such  practices 
was  evident.  In  soil  improvement  the  better  use  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  the  use  of  lime  were  given  chief  attention  by  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agents.  Greater  attention  was  given  to  developing  cheaper 
local  sources  of  lime  as  being  the  principal  factor  limiting  increased 
use.  Culling  and  the  feeding  of  balanced  rations  were  the  most 
popular  projects  in  poultry  husbandry,  closely  followed  by  disease 
and  parasite  control  in  congested  poultry-production  areas. 

Corn  and  cotton  were  the  leading  staple  crops  receiving  the  at¬ 
tention  of  county  agricultural  agents.  With  corn,  the  use  of  better 
seed  continued  to  receive  chief  emphasis.  In  the  territory  affected, 
the  control  of  the  European  corn  borer  was  a  serious  problem.  Most 
agents  in  the  Southern  States  reported  successful  demonstrations 
with  better  cultural  practices  and  the  use  of  arsenical  dusts  in  cot¬ 
ton  production  and  boll-weevil  control.  Tuberculosis  control  with 
beef  cattle  and  hog-cholera  control  among  swine  continued  to  be 
leading  livestock  activities.  The  swine-sanitation  project  was  re¬ 
ported  as  being  adopted  in  a  large  number  of  counties  and  was  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  newer  extension  proj¬ 
ects.  (Fig.  20.) 

Pruning  and  spraying  continued  to  be  the  leading  tree-fruit  proj¬ 
ects.  The  project  of  organizing  a  regular  information  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  spraying  season  for  advising  growers  when  to  spray  and 
what  spray  to  use  was  well  received  in  a  number  of  counties  grow¬ 
ing  fruits  intensively.  Alfalfa  and  soy  beans  headed  the  list  of 
legumes  introduced  by  county  agricultural  agents  during  the  year. 
Carefully  planned  alfalfa  campaigns  to  inform  farmers  of  the  value 
of  the  crop  and  methods  of  growing  it  were  carried  on  with  most 
effective  results  in  a  number  of  States. 

The  spread  of  influence  was  marked  in  other  lines  of  activity  car¬ 
ried  on  by  county  agricultural  agents,  which  were  not  strictly  classi¬ 
fiable  as  crop  or  livestock  work;  namely,  marketing,  rural  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  farm  management. 


Table  5. — Results  of  extension  work  in  other  than  crop  and  livestock  enterprises , 

1925 


Enterprise 

Number 
of  result 
demonstra¬ 
tions 

Number 
of  farmers 
influenced 

Marketing . . .  - _ _  _ _ _ _ 

340, 918 
104,  563 
54, 109 

Rural  engineering . . . . . . . 

16, 050 
16,  521 

Farm  management _ 

SUMMARY 

The  recorded  advance  made  by  county  agricultural  agents  in  1925 
is  encouraging.  Extension  programs  tended  to  be  more  permanent 
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in  character  and  came  nearer  meeting  practical  needs  than  heretofore. 
Plans  of  work  were  more  carefully  thought  out  and  more  systemat¬ 
ically  put  into  effect.  Teaching  methods  were  emphasized,  and  train¬ 
ing  in  their  use  was  given  to  agents  in  a  number  of  States.  Annual 
State  conferences  gave  attention  to  methods  of  extending  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  to  the  subject  matter  available  for  extension.  The 
spread  of  influence  of  the  325,000  demonstrations  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  county  agricultural  agents  was  materially  in¬ 
creased  through  the  use  of  various  organized  informational  mediums, 
such  as  field  meetings,  tours,  campaigns,  exhibits,  and  the  press.  The 
reported  adoption  of  improved  agricultural  practices  by  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States,  due  to  the  influence  of  county  agricultural 


Fi<;.  20. — A  local  leader  demonstrating  proper  swine  sanitation  as  a  method  of 
preventing  loss  of  swine  from  parasites  and  diseases.  Through  the  efforts  of 
1,479  county  agricultural  agents  67,806  farmers  were  influenced  to  practice  better 
methods  of  pork  production,  including  sanitation,  feeding  of  better -balanced 
rations,  use  of  purebred  boars  and  sows,  culling,  and  immunization  of  swine 
against  cholera 

agents,  speaks  for  what  they  accomplished  in  1925  and  promises  sub¬ 
stantial  development  in  the  future. 

HOME  DEMONSTRATION  WORK21 

INTRODUCTION 

Home  demonstration  work  increased  in  volume  and  improved  in 
quality  and  standards  during  1925.  A  greater  number  of  extension 
activities  related  to  the  home  were  conducted  than  in  any  previous 
year.  The  enthusiastic  response  and  keen  interest  accorded  by  farm 

21  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Madge  J.  Reese,  field  agent,  Western  States,  for  the 
prepaiation  of  the  material  on  home  demonstration  work. 
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women  throughout  the  country  made  greater  demands  upon  the 
cooperative  extension  service.  That  these  greater  demands  were  met 
with  satisfactory  results  can  be  attributed  to  the  following : 

(1)  Increased  responsibility  was  assumed  by  county  agricultural  agents  in 
counties  without  home  demonstration  agents  in  developing  projects  relating 
more  directly  to  the  interests  of  the  farm  home. 

(2)  Organizations  through  which  activities  are  conducted  grew  more  sta¬ 
bilized,  and  cooperative  relationships  with  the  extension  service  continued  with 
increased  satisfaction. 

(3)  More  effective  plans  and  methods  were  used  in  presenting  and  conducting 
home  demonstration  projects. 

(4)  Local  leaders  developed  and  assumed  greater  responsibility  and  gave 
more  effective  assistance  in  furthering  extension  activities. 

The  number  of  demonstrations  in  home  activities  carried  on  by 
farm  women  increased  from  325,879  in  1924  to  443,120  in  1925,  an 
increase  of  36  per  cent.  A  total  of  479,234  women,  or  an  increase  of 


61  per  cent  over  the  number  enrolled  in  1924,  were  enrolled  in  local 
groups  which  devoted  the  major  part  of  their  program  to  home 
demonstration  projects.  The  total  enrollment  of  women  in  all  the 
home  projects  reported  was  as  follows:  275,877  reported  by  928 
county  home  demonstration  agents,  201,803  by  811  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agents,  and  1,554  by  9  county  club  agents. 

PERSONNEL 

On  June  30,  1925,  there  were  987  county  home  demonstration 
agents,  including  23  assistant  agents;  23  more  than  in  1924.  (Fig. 
21.)  Of  this  number  107  were  negro  agents.  The  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agents  aided  materially  in  the  work  and  were  encouraged  to 
assume  increased  responsibility  in  developing  projects  relating  to  the 
farm  home,  especially  in  States  with  few  county  home  demonstration 
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agents.  As  a  result  811,  or  36  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  county 
agricultural  agents,  reported  creditable  results  in  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  in  counties  without  home  demonstration  agents.  The 
agricultural  agents  had  the  assistance  of  State  home  demonstration 
leaders  and  home  economics  specialists,  the  local  project  leadership 
being  effectively  assumed  by  the  farm  women  themselves. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PROGRAMS 

State  extension  divisions  continued  to  receive  active  support  and 
cooperation  from  existing  local  organizations  in  conducting  home 
demonstration  work.  Illustrative  of  the  type  of  agreement  usually 
entered  into  with  such  organizations  is  the  one  that  has  been  carried 
out  in  Utah.  All  cooperating  organizations  undertaking  projects 
under  this  plan  appoint  leaders  or  committees  to  work  with  exten¬ 
sion  forces  and  agree  to  meet  requirements  in  the  following  respects : 
(1)  Adopt  a  plan  of  work,  (2)  appoint  project  leaders,  (3)  specify 
a  goal,  (4)  report  on  progress  of  work,  (5)  report  on  completions, 
and  (6)  extend  the  work  to  other  groups  through  their  developed 
leadership.  The -service  has  been  extended  through  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  civic  clubs,  church  and  school  organizations,  and  social  clubs. 

As  the  interest  grew  in  such  cooperating  community  units,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  women  often  concluded  that  a  separate  organization 
through  which  to  conduct  the  extension  projects  would  permit  of 
a  much  more  complete  home  demonstration  program.  In  such  in¬ 
stances,  and  in  communities  where  no  organizations  existed,  system¬ 
atic  working  groups  or  clubs  were  formed,  officers  were  elected, 
and  a  program  of  work  to  be  carried  out  during  the  year  was  decided 
upon.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  action  in  organization  during 
1925  was  the  rapid  increase  in  the  formation  of  such  clubs  or  groups. 

In  some  counties  the  representation  from  the  different  community 
home  demonstration  groups  was  an  integral  part  of  the  county  farm 
organization,  and  in  other  counties  it  functioned  as  an  advisory  coun¬ 
cil  or  committee.  There  were  such  councils  or  committees  in  half 
or  more  of  the  States.  The  council  was  usually  made  up  of  the 
chairmen  of  local  clubs  and  other  community  representatives.  This 
representation  met  together  monthly,  quarterly,  or  as  often  as  was 
necessary  for  mutual  helpfulness  and  inspiration.  Such  a  council 
considers  plans  and  policies  in  regard  to  organization  and  programs 
and  helps  to  plan  such  county-wide  activities  or  interests  as  annual 
meetings  or  achievement  days,  camps,  fairs,  exhibits,  contests,  tours, 
rest  rooms,  markets,  scholarships  for  club  boys  and  girls,  and  finances 
for  various  purposes.  The  council  not  only  acts  in  an  advisory  capac¬ 
ity  to  the  county  extension  agents,  but  it  provides  a  means  for  an 
exchange  of  ideas,  plans,  and  methods  between  communities.  It 
also  affords  State  extension  workers  an  opportunity  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  the  work  and  to  help  in  the  promotion  of  its 
policies. 

County  associations  or  federations  of  all  community  groups  were 
organized  in  an  increasing  number  of  States  and  counties  during 
1925.  The  object  of  these  federations  is  to  bring  together  three  or  four 
times  each  year  the  women  of  different  groups  to  report  prog¬ 
ress  and  discuss  mutual  interests.  There  is  usually  a  small  member¬ 
ship  fee  which  makes  it  possible  to  finance  undertakings  the  associa- 
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tion  wants  to  sponsor.  Sometimes  each  club  pledges  a  certain  amount 
basM  on  per  capita  membership.  The  money  is  earned  by  home- 
talent  plays,  dinners,  and  sales.  Only  five  or  six  States  have  yet 
attempted  a  State  organization  which  has  for  its  chief  motive  the 
promotion  of  home  demonstration  work. 

There  were  no  significant  changes  during  1925  in  the  method  of 
deciding  on  and  drawing  up  community  or  county  programs.  The 
home  demonstration  projects  in  the  community  programs  were  se¬ 
lected  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  typical  farm  homes  of  the 
community  when  they  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  extension  service, 
and  when  sufficient  instruction  and  supervision  could  be  obtained  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  project.  There  was  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
number  of  projects  in  the  community  programs,  as  usually  better 
results  had  been  obtained  when  not  more  than  two  or  three  were 
included. 

PLANS  AND  METHODS 

Drawing  up  a  plan  of  work  helped  State  and  county  extension 
workers  to  think  carefully,  plan  logically,  attack  the  program  effec¬ 
tively,  accomplish  the  goals,  and  render  an  orderly  report.  The  year’s 
work  was  planned  in  advance  in  a  businesslike  way.  The  1925  plans 
of  work  showed  an  improvement  in  comprehensiveness  as  well  as 
in  form.  The  more  complete  plans  include  the  “  what,  where,  when, 
and  who  ”  phases  of  the  projects,  the  goals,  the  part  played  by  spe¬ 
cialists,  extension  agents,  and  local  leaders,  subject-matter  plans, 
methods  of  organization  and  presentation,  closing  events,  reports,  and 
publicity.  Special  attention  was  given  in  the  plans  to  reaching  a 
larger  number  of  farm  women. 

The  program  expanded  into  the  form  of  a  plan  of  work  made  it 
possible  for  an  agent  to  draw  up  a  calendar  of  work  which  aided 
in  effective  use  of  time  and  effort  and  was  a  good  means  for  checking 
up  accomplishment.  Many  supervisory  programs  of  State  extension 
workers  had  systematic  plans  for  checking  the  programs  of  work  in 
the  counties,  consulting  the  plans  and  calendars,  and  advising  methods 
and  means  of  reaching  the  goals.  California,  Georgia,  and  New 
Mexico  worked  out  plans  and  forms  for  this  purpose  which  brought 
satisfactory  results. 

The  plans  of  work  considered  the  methods  used  in  getting  desired 
results.  After  any  phase  of  home  demonstration  work  has  been 
introduced  into  the  community  program  three  distinct  steps  have 
been  found  necessary  to  obtain  the  adoption  of  the  practices  recom¬ 
mended:  (1)  A  presentation  that  attracts  sufficient  interest  to  result 
in  individual  action;  (2)  the  application  of  the  information  or  im¬ 
proved  practice  by  those  who  have  become  interested  and  who  dem¬ 
onstrate  it  in  their  own  home,  and  (3)  an  organized  effort  to  bring 
the  successful  demonstration  to  the  attention  of  a  larger  number  in 
order  to  encourage  a  wider  adoption  of  the  practice  and  to  obtain 
public  interest  and  approval. 

Methods  of  presentation  varied  in  effectiveness  under  different 
conditions,  and  it  was  found  that  it  often  took  several  avenues  of 
appeal  to  get  the  practice  adopted  in  the  home.  The  demonstration 
lecture  was  used  generally.  Participation  by  the  women  in  the 
method  demonstration  under  the  instruction  of  the  extension  worker 
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proved  to  be  even  more  effective.  Such  illustrative  material  as 
actual  equipment  and  furnishings,  models,  photographs,  posters, 
charts,  and  diagrams  were  used  with  the  lecture  or  method  demon¬ 
stration.  Bulletins,  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  exhibits,  lantern 
slides,  motion  pictures,  pageants,  and  radio  reenforced  the  demon¬ 
stration.  Educational  agencies  and  commercial  interests  contrib¬ 
uted  generally  to  extension  work  in  furnishing  illustrative  material. 

Demonstrations  conducted  by  the  farm  women  in  their  own  homes 
were  the  most  effective  means  of  getting  extension  information  and 
improved  methods  actually  put  into  practice.  There  was  a  marked 
tendency  toward  the  simple,  one-unit  demonstration,  leading  on  to 
larger  and  more  difficult  demonstrations.  Closer  supervision  of 
these  home  demonstrations  by  extension  agents  and  local  leaders 
was  encouraged. 

It  was  found  that  adults  responded  enthusiastically  and  effectively 
to  contests.  Kitchen  and  living-room  improvement,  flower  gardens, 
farmstead  beautification,  better  bread  and  better  butter,  and  the 
best -made  house  dress  are  some  of  the  extension  activities  in  which 
contests  for  women  were  conducted.  The  closing  events  and  awards 
were  sometimes  held  at  county  or  district  short  courses  or  encamp¬ 
ments.  Score  cards  giving  points  which  make  up  a  good  standard 
have  not  only  been  used  as  a  basis  for  judging  in  contests  but  are 
increasingly  used  as  a  means  in  teaching  good  standards  in  food, 
clothing,  and  health  projects. 

It  was  recognized  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  cooperative  extension 
service  to  bring  successful  demonstrations  to  the  attention  of  the 
largest  number  of  people  possible.  Press  articles,  organized  cam¬ 
paigns,  achievement  days,  automobile  tours,  popular  community  pro¬ 
grams,  exhibits,  plays,  all  contributed  to  the  desired  goal.  Auto¬ 
mobile  tours  proved  popular  and  effective  in  directing  attention  to 
results  in  kitchen  improvement,  house  furnishing,  and  farmstead 
beautification.  Public  demonstrations  by  demonstration  teams  of 
club  girls  were  used  in  a  limited  way  to  extend  the  influence  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  food  and  nutrition,  and  house-furnishing  projects. 

LOCAL  LEADERSHIP 

Home  demonstration  agents  reported  that  48,387  farm  women 
served  as  voluntary  leaders  of  local  groups  of  women  in  1925.  The 
number  of  leaders  by  principal  projects  for  women  and  for  girls 
follows:  Food  preservation  and  preparation,  17,247;  nutrition, 
14,281 ;  clothing,  34,813 ;  home  management,  8,925 ;  house  furnishing, 
8,318;  and  home  health  and  sanitation,  8,714.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  those  leaders  worked  in  counties  that  had  no  county  home 
demonstration  agents.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of  women 
assisted  as  leaders  in  such  projects  as  home  gardening,  improvement 
of  home  grounds,  home  marketing,  home  engineering,  home  dairy  and 
poultry,  and  community  activities. 

The  idea  of  stimulating  local  responsibility  in  conducting  ex¬ 
tension  activities  has  met  with  increased  success  each  year.  Women 
acting  as  local  project  leaders  have  given  time  and  effort  with 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  The  qualities  which  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  enlisting  of  project,  leaders  are:  Skill  obtained  through 
past  accomplishment  in  a  particular  home  or  farm  enterprise,  ability 
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to  pass  on  extension  information  to  others,  native  qualities  of  courage 
and  poise,  and  the  desire  to  be  of  service  to  others. 

It  has  been  found  good  planning  and  policy  for  the  State  home- 
economics  specialists  to  meet  with  community  groups  of  women,  es¬ 
pecially  when  a  new  project  is  being  introduced  into  the  county. 
It  is  especially  helpful  for  county  extension  agents  and  local  leaders 
to  observe  the  methods  of  presentation  of  subject-matter  information 
used  by  the  specialists  before  community  groups.  It  has  been  found 
equally  essential  that  the  specialists  learn  first-hand  from  the  com¬ 
munity  the  needs  and  wants,  the  possibilities  and  limitations,  in 
order  to  plan  the  development  of  projects  with  wisdom  and  fore¬ 
sight.  Extension  reports  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  greater  de- 


Fig.  22. — District  home  demonstration  agent  training  voluntary  community  leaders 
in  methods  of  making  appetizing  salads.  These  project  leaders  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  spreading  among  the  women  of  their  communities  the  approved  home 
practices  taught  them  by  extension  workers 


mands  make  it  necessary  that  the  services  of  the  specialists  be  limited 
largely  to  aiding  in  the  group  training  of  project  leaders. 

The  general  plan  used  throughout  the  country  for  training  local 
project  leaders  was  to  hold  one-day  to  three-day  training  conferences 
at  a  central  point  with  leaders  representing  different  communities 
of  the  county.  (Fig.  22.)  Long  distances  in  a  large  number  of  or¬ 
ganized  communities  made  it  necessary  to  establish  several  training 
centers  in  a  county  in  order  to  give  instruction  to  convenient  working 
units  of  leaders.  The  instruction  was  given  by  the  county  home 
demonstration  agent,  a  State  home-economics  specialist,  or  the  State 
home  demonstration  leader. 

The  training  of  local  leaders  has  necessitated  more  careful  or¬ 
ganization  of  subject  .matter  by  extension  agents  and  specialists. 
More  thought,  likewise,  has  been  given  to  effective  teaching  methods 
and  the  preparation  of  illustrative  material.  It  has  meant  dividing 
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the  project  into  well-defined  demonstration  units  and  simplifying 
subject  matter  so  that  it  can  be  grasped  readily  by  leaders  and 
effectively  passed  on  to  the  community  groups.  The  majority  of  the 
States  during  the  year  prepared  special  guides  and  aids  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  project  training.  The  instruction  given  at  project  leaders’ 
training  conferences  in  1925  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  Subject- 
matter  information,  skill  in  processes,  plans  for  organizing  and 
conducting  group  meetings,  vision  of  the  aims  and  goals,  creating 
desire  of  leaders  to  inform  themselves  further,  standard  for  judg¬ 
ing  quality  of  work  done,  means  of  publicity,  responsibilities  in  ob¬ 
taining  reports  from  demonstrators,  and  making  progress  reports 
and  final  reports  to  county  extension  agents. 

The  following  observations  of  two  distinct  types  of  local  leader¬ 
ship  indicate  its  effectiveness.  Nevada,  with  a  sparse  population 
and  the  minimum  amount  of  specialist  help,  reported  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  local  leaders  wfere  successful.  The  aim  is  to  reach 
through  local  leaders  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  with  a 
few  fundamental  phases  of  projects  rather  than  reaching  a  small 
proportion  with  more  advanced  phases.  Two-thirds  of  the  year’s 
work  is  done  by  local  leaders,  and  the  results  are  satisfactory. 
Iowa,  with  a  large  rural  population,  is  using  local  leaders  effectively 
to  reach  a  larger  number  of  people  than  it  would  otherwise  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  reach.  Home  demonstration  agents  and  specialists  were 
reported  to  have  held  6,675  training  schools  in  1925,  attended  by 
13,767  local  leaders.  These  leaders,  in  turn,  held  19,804  meetings 
with  an  attendance  of  158,397  people. 

REGIONAL  CONFERENCES 

Two  regional  conferences  were  held  during  1925,  the  conference 
of  Eastern  States  extension  workers  representing  12  States,  and  the 
Western  States  extension  conference,  representing  11  States.  The 
home-economics  projects  emphasized  at  these  conferences  were  nutri¬ 
tion  and  home  management.  The  committees  of  the  nutrition  section 
at  the  Eastern  States  conference  considered  and  reported  on  (1) 
policies  and  programs,  (2)  nutrition  of  mother  and  preschool  child, 
(3)  feeding  of  children  of  school  age,  and  (4)  growth  work  in  boys’ 
and  girls’  clubs.  The  reports  summarized  aims,  programs,  organi¬ 
zation  of  subject  matter,  and  methods  and  publicity  in  relation  to 
the  several  phases  of  the  project. 

The  nutrition  committee  of  the  Western  States  conference  recom¬ 
mended  that  to  make  more  effective  the  nutrition  program  adopted 
at  the  Western  States  conference  in  1923  and  revised  in  1924  the 
following  points  be  emphasized  in  1926  and  1927:  (1)  That  project 
presentation  be  reduced  to  simple  practices,  (2)  that  extra  attention 
be  given  to  local-leader  training,  (3)  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  all 
work  with  food  habits  be  physical  growth  and  efficiency,  (4)  that  a 
systematic  plan  be  devised  to  procure  food  supplies  to  meet  dietary 
needs  through  adequate  farm-home  production,  preservation,  and 
storage  methods,  (5)  that  continued  consideration  be  given  to  nutri¬ 
tion  work  in  connection  with  junior  extension  activities,  and  (6) 
that  adequate  community,  county,  and  State  publicity  be  developed. 

Home  management  was  introduced  into  the  program  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  committee  on  home  management  outlined  the  condi- 
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tions  in  the  Western  States  that  have  a  direct  influence  upon  a 
home-management  program  and  also  determined  their  application  to 
the  extension  program.  A  careful  review  and  study  of  the  projects 
under  way  was  made,  and  the  following  projects  were  recommended 
for  emphasis  in  1926:  (1)  Kitchen  improvement,  (2)  installation 
of  water  and  sewage-disposal  systems,  (3)  improvement  in  home 
furnishings  which  make  for  comfort  and  attractiveness,  (4)  home 
accounts  and  budgets,  and  (5)  house  planning  and  remodeling. 

An  informal  tri- 
State  clothing  confer¬ 
ence  for  home  dem¬ 
onstration  agents  in 
Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island  was  held  at 
which  subject  matter 
and  methods  were 
considered.  Vermont 
was  also  represented 
at  the  conference. 


PROJECT  ACTIVITIES 


FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 


Foods  and  nutri¬ 
tion,  since  the  health 
and  proper  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  farm 
family  depend  on 
them  so  largely,  took  a 
major  place  in  the 
home  demonstration 
programs  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  States.  (Fig. 

23.)  More  than  330,- 
000  demonstrations 
conducted  by  farm 
women  and  girls  in  the 
selection,  prepara¬ 
tion,  production,  and 
preservation  of  foods 
for  home  use  and  in 
the  profitable  d  i  s  - 
posal  of  the  excess 
supply  of  home-grown  products  were  reported  by  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agents.  More  than  100,000  of  these  demonstrations  were  in  food 
production,  including  home  gardens  and  orchards,  poultry,  and 
dairying.  Some  80,000  demonstrations  in  the  practical  benefits  of 
good  food  habits  with  both  adults  and  children  were  carried  on. 


Fig.  23. — A  farm  woman  caring  for  the  home  milk  supply. 
The  proper  care,  storage,  preservation,  and  preparation 
of  food  and  the  importance  of  home  production  of  food 
products  as  a  means  of  insuring  a  well-balanced  and 
healthful  diet  throughout  all  seasons  were  emphasized 
by  home  demonstration  agents 


MARKETING  HOME-FOOD  PRODUCTS 


The  cooperative  marketing  of  surplus  home-grown  products  helped 
to  teach  farm  women  good  values  and  high  quality  and  met  the  mar- 
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keting  requirements  of  small-quantity  production.  Such  organized 
marketing  was  in  the  form  of  egg-marketing  circles,  carload  ship¬ 
ments  of  poultry,  exchanges,  home-industries  shops,  and  curb  and 
club  markets.  Extension  agents  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  and 
gave  intruction  in  producing  and  standardizing  products  for  market. 
A  large  variety  of  products  were  sold  at  the  curb  or  club  markets, 
such  as  live  and  dressed  chickens,  eggs,  dressed  turkeys,  rabbits, 
milk,  cream,  butter,  buttermilk,  cottage  cheese,  sausage,  lard,  cured 
meats,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  canned  vegetables  and  fruits,  jams, 
jellies,  fruit  juices,  pickles,  dried  'fruits,  crystallized  fruits,  nuts, 
honey,  sauerkraut,  breads,  cakes,  beaten  biscuits,  cookies,  candy,  roast 
fowl,  chicken  salad,  salad  dressings,  potato  chips,  bulbs,  potted  plants, 
and  cut  flowers.  Organized  marketing  of  farm  products  managed  by 
farm  women  was  reported  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Montana,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia.  In  North  Carolina  the 
movement  grew  from  2  markets  in  1921  to  29  in  1925.  The  sales  of 
these  markets  in  North  Carolina  in  1925  amounted  to  $221,998. 

v  j  V  v.,  t 

CLOTHING 

Assistance  in  clothing  problems  and  sewing  processes  continued  to 
be  in  great  demand.  Approximately  244,000  demonstrations  were 
conducted  in  1925  by  faym  women  and  girls  in  such  phases  of 
clothing  work  as  use  of  patterns,  construction,  color,  design,  selec¬ 
tion  of  material,  hat  making,  remodeling,  dyeing,  and  selection  of 
ready-made  garments  and  shoes.  Project  leaders  functioned  effec¬ 
tively  in  making  it  possible  for  some  phases  of  the  clothing  project 
to  be  conducted  in  a  large  number  of  counties  without  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents. 

Since  many  women  and  girls  purchase  ready-made  garments  and 
hats,  better  buying  was  taught,  with  special  emphasis  on  durability, 
suitability,  design,  and  price.  In  hat  making  simple  processes  were 
taught,  the  renovation  of  hats  and  material,  and  the  use  of  materials 
on  hand.  Maine  had  a  project  featuring  healthful  clothing  which 
included  correct  footwear  and  good  posture.  Other  States  which 
specifically  presented  some  phase  of  the  clothing  project  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  health  were  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Carolina,, 
Texas,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  Montana  worked  out  an  attractive 
and  practical  demonstration  on  the  clothes  closet,  which  includes 
the  essentials  of  a  good  closet,  how  to  make  improved  closets,  com¬ 
mercial  and  homemade  equipment,  storage  of  garments  and  house¬ 
hold  textiles,  and  protection  of  garments  in  frequent  and  infrequent 
use.  Washington  had  a  project  on  furs,  the  method  of  cutting  and 
sewing,  native  skins  and  their  use,  the  renovation  of  furs,  and  the 
remaking  of  fur  pieces.  Maryland  developed  a  clothing-budget  plan 
which  includes  the  inventory,  the  list  needed  to  be  purchased  by 
seasons,  and  the  account  of  the  year’s  purchases.  Other  States  which 
showed  interest  in  clothing  accounts  and  budgets  were  Alabama, 
California,  Indiana,  and  Vermont.  New  York  worked  out  a  project 
that  featured  short  cuts  in  sewing  and  good  finishes  for  the  articles 
made.  Sewing-machine  schools  were  held  to  give  instruction  in  the- 
proper  care  and  use  of  the  sewing  machine. 
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HOME  MANAGEMENT 


About  50,000  demonstrations  were  conducted  in  home  management. 
They  involved  (1)  the  management  of  time  and  energy  and  (2)  the 
management  of  income  or  material  resources.  The  demonstrations 
that  had  for  their  ultimate  goal  the  conservation  of  time  and  energy 
were  those  in  labor-saving  home  equipment,  kitchen  improvement 
and  rearrangement,  installation  of  water,  sewage,  light,  and  heating 
systems,  house  planning  and  remodeling,  housekeeping  methods  and 
schedules,  and  studies  in  human  efficiency.  The  demonstrations  re¬ 
lating  to  business 
methods  included  re¬ 
cording  the  home  sup¬ 
ply  of  products  used, 
budgeting  the  needs 
of  the  home  and  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  funds,  keeping 
accounts  of  the  house¬ 
hold  business,  and 
organized  cooperative 
methods  in  marketing 
home  products. 

Extension  workers 
reported  that  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  work¬ 
ing  hours  of  the  farm 
woman  was  spent  in 
and  about  the  kitchen 
and  that  inconvenient, 
poorly  equipped,  and 
unattractive  kitchens 
made  household  tasks 
difficult  and  uninter¬ 
esting.  The  plans  and 
suggestions  given  were 
those  by  which  the 
maximum  of  conven¬ 
ience  and  attractive¬ 
ness  would  be  attained 
at  a  minimum  of  ex¬ 
pense,  as  the  finances 
of  many  farm  families  were  limited.  Improvements  ranged  from 
the  addition  of  small  equipment,  rearrangement  of  larger  equip¬ 
ment  to  save  steps,  and  the  readjustment  of  the  heights  of  working 
surfaces,  to  the  doing  over  of  the  whole  kitchen  and  the  installation 
of  water  and  waste-disposal  systems.  (Fig.  24.) 

Kitchen  contests  were  conducted  in  21  States.  The  kitchens  were 
scored  and  rescored  by  extension  specialists,  county  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents,  or  by  a  trained  committee  of  disinterested  women. 
Interest  and  enthusiasm  were  aroused,  and  resourcefulness  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  family  was  developed.  The  community  or  county 
tour  proved  a  popular  means  of  attracting  attention  to  the  improved 


Fig.  24. — Dumb-waiter  used  to  convey  food  to  a  cooler  in 
the  cellar.  Many  inexpensive  improvements  designed 
to  make  the  kitchen  more  convenient  and  attractive 
were  made  by  farm  women  at  the  suggestion  of  home 
demonstration  agents 
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kitchens.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  and  inspection  each  demonstrator 
reported  the  changes  made,  the  cost,  and  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
attained.  County  achievement  days,  to  which  the  public  was  in¬ 
vited,  sometimes  closed  the  contest  with  an  appropriate  program. 
Publicity  given  the  high-scoring  kitchens  often  caused  interested 
men  and  women  to  travel  many  miles  to  see  them  and  to  get  sugges¬ 
tions.  The  contests  were  county  wide  or  limited  to  a  certain  number 
of  communities.  Washington  and  Texas  each  conducted  a  state¬ 
wide  contest  in  cooperation  with  a  State  farm  publication. 

A  most  important  contributing  factor  to  the  saving  of  time  and 
energy  in  the  farm  home  was  the  help  given  by  the  rural  engineering 
specialist  in  the  installation  of  water  and  sewage  systems  and  in  the 
planning  of  conveniently  arranged  houses  and  the  remodeling  of 
old  houses. 

The  systematized  planning  of  household  work  was  demonstrated 
by  nearly  15,000  farm  women.  The  results  indicated  that  these 
women  had  more  time  for  rest,  reading,  recreation,  companionship 
with  their  families,  and  community  interests.  Interest  in  house¬ 
work  planning  has  led  farm  women  to  making  tests  and  studies  by 
wearing  a  pedometer  and  noting  time.  A  time  study  made  by  45 
women  in  one  New  York  county  is  typical.  Accurate  records  were 
kept  of  time  and  effort  expended  and  methods  used.  These  were 
studied  and  analyzed  and  served  as  a  basis  for  more  efficient  plan¬ 
ning.  This  study  gave  an  opportunity  for  studying  and  comparing 
methods.  A  few  home-management  projects  were  worked  out  which 
took  into  consideration  proper  shoes,  clothing,  and  posture  in  their 
relationship  to  saving  energy  in  housework. 

Encouragement  was  given  to  farm  women  to  keep  records  of  the 
amount  and  value  of  home-grown  food  products  used.  Such  rec¬ 
ords  afforded  the  farm  family  a  better  realization  and  appreciation 
of  what  its  cows,  poultry,  orchard,  and  garden  contributed  to  the 
living.  The  records  were  usually  kept  in  connection  with  household 
accounts  and  were  considered  in  the  budget  making.  A  special 
study  of  accurate  records  of  farm  products  used  in  the  home  and  of 
money  expended  in  maintenance  was  begun  in  Ohio.  The  records 
were  sent  each  month  to  the  State  extension  office  and  were  summar¬ 
ized  and  analyzed  to  serve  as  a  further  guide  to  problems  of  the 
farm  home  which  need  extension  consideration. 

HOME  FURNISHING  AND  BEAUTIFICATION 

Encouraging  progress  was  made  in  home  furnishing  and  the  beau¬ 
tification  of  home  surroundings  during  the  year.  Principles  of  good 
decoration  and  furnishing  were  applied  in  an  appropriate  and  inex¬ 
pensive  way  to  living  rooms  and  other  rooms  of  the  house.  The  home- 
improvement  program  has  developed  logically.  When  the  kitchen 
was  improved  usually  the  whole  family  realized  that  improvements 
in  other  parts  of  the  house  were  needed.  House-furnishing  demon¬ 
strations  have  been  far-reaching  in  their  influence,  as  a  few  good 
demonstrations  in  a  community  usually  convince  those  who  see  them 
that  comfortable  and  artistic  surroundings  may  be  created  even  with 
limited  means.  The  demonstrations  were  given  wide  publicity  and  in 
some  counties  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  large  number 
through  home-improvement  tours.  Improved  practices  in  house  fur¬ 
nishing  were  adopted  in  more  than  96,000  homes  in  1925. 
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An  outgrowth  of  the  house-furnishing  projects  has  been  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  useful  handicraft  articles  by  farm  women.  In  a  few  States 
handicraft  enterprises  have  been  developed  which  return  an  income. 
In  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  arts  and  crafts  associations  have  been 
organized  to  market  such  articles  as  pine-needle  and  honeysuckle  bas¬ 
kets  and  hand-woven  rugs.  Mountain  State  home-industries  shops 
have  been  organized  in  West  Virginia  to  enable  women  and  girls  to 
sell  hand-woven  materials,  basketry,  needlework,  and  food  products. 
The  reseating  of  chairs  with  cane,  jute,  twine,  rush,  splints,  and 
Hongkong  grass  has  been  developed  as  a  small  business  enterprise 
by  farm  women  and  girls  in  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire. 

Beautification  of  home  surroundings  as  an  extension  project  made 
definite  progress;  55,000  home  grounds  were  improved  according  to 
plans  and  suggestions  furnished  by  county  extension  agents  and  spe¬ 
cialists.  The  improvement  of  the  interior  has  in  many  cases  acted 
as  an  incentive  to  beautify  the  outside  of  the  house  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  grounds.  The  demonstrations  in  beautification  usually  fol¬ 
low  a  plan  which  was  sometimes  in  progress  for  three  or  four  years. 
One  Connecticut  county  had  29  demonstrations  which  were  in  the 
third  year  of  progress  in  1925.  A  further  evidence  of  the  appeal  of 
the  beautification  motive  was  found  in  the  demonstrations  with 
flowers,  which  were  grown  for  use  in  the  home,  for  making  the 
grounds  more  attractive,  and  for  sale. 

In  one  New  Mexico  county  2,000  rosebushes  were  planted  in  1925 
by  200  women,  and  in  another  county  farmers  have  been  clubbing 
orders  for  trees  and  shrubs  for  three  years.  Between  300  and  400 
home  grounds  were  reported  as  having  been  improved  in  the  latter 
county.  Home  demonstration  groups  have  sponsored  the  beautifica¬ 
tion  of  school  grounds  in  several  States.  In  three  counties  in  South 
Carolina  the  farm  women  through  organized  effort  have  made 
noticeable  progress  in  beautifying  the  highways. 

Pride  in  the  appearance  of  farmsteads  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  business  asset  has  led  4,000  Tennessee  farmers  to  adopt  names 
for  their  farms  in  the  last  two  years.  A  State  legislative  act  has 
been  passed  making  possible  the  registration  of  names  of  farms  free 
of  charge  in  the  State  department  of  agriculture  and  the  presentation 
of  a  certificate. 

HOME  HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 

Practically  all  home  demonstration  projects  led  to  healthier  living 
conditions.  The  great  stimulation  of  health  education  throughout 
the  country,  however,  has  encouraged  more  definite  consideration  in 
the  presentation  of  such  projects  as  nutrition,  clothing,  home  man¬ 
agement,  and  home  improvement  in  their  relation  to  health.  Health 
requirements,  correct  posture,  corrective  exercises,  and  recreation 
were  included  in  the  health  program.  Health  and  food-habits  score 
cards  were  used  extensively  and  were  helpful  in  teaching  positive 
health  standards.  Sanitary  measures,  such  as  screening  to  keep  out 
flies,  good  ventilation,  pure  drinking  water,  sewage  disposal,  and 
adequate  provisions  for  bathing  were  emphasized.  The  State  exten¬ 
sion  divisions  cooperated  with  various  health  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  in  their  educational  programs;  546  extension  agents  reported 
the  coordination  of  State  and  county  health  authorities  and  extension 
workers  in  carrying  out  the  health  program. 
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CAMPS  AND  SHORT  COURSES 

An  extension  activity  which  proved  most  popular  was  the  county 
or  district  camp  where  women  enjoyed  restful  recreation  for  a  few 
days  in  attractive  surroundings  and  at  the  same  time  received  help¬ 
ful  instruction  in  various  subjects  included  in  the  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  program.  These  camps  often  have  been  attended  by  women 
who  have  not  spent  a  night  away  from  the  farm  or  ranch  in  six 
or  seven  years.  Between  40  and  50  such  camps  were  held  in  1925 
in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Michigan,. 
Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Wash¬ 
ington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

In  West  Virginia  a  state- wide  camp  was  attended  by  210  women. 
The  attendance  of  farm  women  at  farm  and  home  “  weeks  ”  and  at 
State  and  county  home  demonstration  short  courses  showed  an  in¬ 
crease.  The  State  and  county  .short  courses  held  in  South  Carolina 
were  attended  by  1,709  farm  women,  and  the  State  short  course  in 
Maryland  was  attended  by  336.  The  three  home-makers’  institutes 
held  in  Oregon  were  attended  by  621  women.  It  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  county  home  demonstration  agents  reporting  that 
camps  and  short  courses  react  as  an  enthusiastic  stimulus  to  the  lead¬ 
ers  and  women  in  conducting  the  regular  home  demonstration 
projects  in  the  counties  throughout  the  year. 

COMMUNITY  RECREATION  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Extension  forces  gave  more  thought  to  organized  community 
recreational  features.  The  farm  women  took  the  leadership  in  the 
movement,  recognizing  the  need  for  organized  recreation.  At  some 
of  the  camps  and  short  courses,  leaders  were  trained  in  games,, 
simple  amateur  plays,  harvest  festivals,  stunts,  contests,  yells,  and 
songs  so  that  they  might  lead  in  recreation  in  their  communities. 

Play  days  were  organized  in  Illinois  and  community  nights  in 
Louisiana.  The  “little  country  theater”  movement  in  North  Dakota 
attracted  wide  attention.  Pageantry  as  a  community  and  county 
interest  has  developed  in  New  York  and  West  Virginia.  A  recrea¬ 
tional  institute  was  held  in  St.  Louis  County,  Minn.,  at  which  men 
and  women  representing  50  communities  received  training.  At  one 
of  the  camps  in  West  Virginia,  20  leaders  were  trained  in  play  pro¬ 
duction,  festivals,  and  pageants.  To  encourage  the  spirit  of  recrea¬ 
tion  the  home  demonstration  clubs  in  West  Virginia  adopted  the 
following  goal:  (1)  That  each  club  sponsor  a  community  sing  at 
least  once  yearly,  (2)  that  there  be  a  community  picnic  once  a  year,. 

(3)  that  singing  and  games  be  a  part  of  every  regular  club  meeting,. 

(4)  that  each  club  give  a  play  or  pageant  during  the  year,  and  (5) 
that  each  club  cooperate  wherever  possible  in  public-school  day — 
community,  district,  and  county. 

Other  community  and  county  interests  in  which  home  demon¬ 
stration  groups  have  cooperated  or  taken  the  leadership  have  been 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  rest  rooms  at  county  seats, 
building  and  furnishing  of  community  halls  or  clubrooms,  the  equip¬ 
ping  of  community  canning  kitchens,  the  serving  of  hot  school 
lunches,  and  clean-up  and  rat-extermination  campaigns. 

The  cooperative  accomplishments  of  home  demonstration  clubs  in 
1925  in  Texas  were  particularly  outstanding.  In  118  communities 
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kitchens  were  arranged  and  equipped  where  women  and  girls  could 
-do  work  in  food  preparation  and  food  preservation.  Besides  this, 
185  pieces  of  equipment  were  purchased  for  community  use.  Most 
of  these  were  steam-pressure  cookers  or  sealers  for  tin  containers. 
Fifteen  towns  established  rest  rooms  for  rural  women.  Twenty-nine 
community  houses  were  built  where  neighborhoods  had  developed 
sufficiently  to  need  a  social  center.  In  Collin  County  21  centers  have 
built  community  clubhouses  within  five  years.  These  clubhouses  are 
used  both  as  canning  kitchens  and  for  social  activities. 

SUMMARY 

Home  demonstration  work  progressed  along  all  the  principal  lines 
in  1925;  more  counties  were  effectively  organized,  and  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  organized  club  groups  doing  home 
demonstration  work.  Demonstrations  conducted  by  farm  women  in 
their  own  homes  were  the  most  effective  means  of  getting  extension 
information  and  improved  practices  adopted.  The  training  of  local 
leaders  was  emphasized  in  1925  and  necessitated  more  attention  to 
teaching  methods  and  the  preparation  of  illustrative  material.  Two 
regional  conferences  were  held  emphasizing  nutrition  and  home  man¬ 
agement.  Foods  and  nutrition  took  a  major  place  among  project 
activities.  Cooperative  marketing  of  surplus  home  food  products 
showed  a  marked  increase.  Clothing  work  continued  to  be  in  great 
demand. 

Home-management  work  was  divided  into  two  phases:  (1)  Man¬ 
agement  of  time  and  energy  and  (2)  management  of  income  or 
material  resources,  some  50,000  demonstrations  being  conducted. 
House  furnishing  and  beautification  showed  encouraging  progress. 
Home  health  and  sanitation  received  a  stimulus  in  the  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  health  education  throughout  the  country.  Camps  and  short 
courses  as  a  recreation  and  education  proved  popular,  and  community 
recreation  activities  were  sponsored  by  home  demonstration  groups 
in  many  States.  Awakening  of  thought  and  interest,  good  taste  in 
household  appointments,  pride  in  the  surroundings  of  the  farmstead, 
harmony  in  the  home,  and  refinement  in  dress  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  statistical  tabulations  but  were  nevertheless  real  results  of  home 
demonstration  work. 

BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  4-H  CLUB  WORK  22 

INTRODUCTION 

Farm  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21,  who  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  4-H  clubs  23  under  the  direction  of  county  extension  agents, 
voluntarily  carried  through  to  completion  nearly  600,000  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  improved  production  and  practice  in  farming  and  home 


22  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  R.  A.  Turner,  field  agent,  Central  States,  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  material  on  4-H  club  work. 

23  Boys’  and  girls’  4-H  club  work  constitutes  a  part  of  the  extension  system  through 
which  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  is  given  to  rural  boys  and  girls  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  local  cooperat¬ 
ing  agencies.  The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  farm,  home,  and  community  demon¬ 
strations  and  club  activities,  carried  on  by  the  young  people  themselves,  for  the  purpose 
of  (1)  helping  country  boys  and  girls  to  improve  rural  farm  and  home  practices  and  the 
social  life  of  their  own  communities,  (2)  showing  them  the  possibilities  of  rural  life, 
(3)  aiding  those  who  so  desire  to  become  efficient  farmers  and  home  makers,  and  (4) 
teaching  rural  boys  and  girls  how  to  make  of  themselves  public-spirited,  useful  citizens 
and  leaders  in  rural  affairs. 
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making.  These  demonstrations  were  with  crops,  livestock,  poultry, 
clothing,  canning,  foods,  room  improvement,  forestry,  farm  account¬ 
ing,  and  other  farm  and  household  activities. 

The  number  of  boys  and  girls  engaged  in  club  work  increased  sub¬ 
stantially,  565,046  club  members  in  all  being  enrolled  by  extension 
agents  in  1925.  Of  this  number  329,574  completed  all  requirements 
of  the  work,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  carried  on  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  two  or  more  lines.  These  figures  represent  an  increase  of 
10.7  per  cent  in  enrollment  and  an  increase  of  16.3  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  demonstrations  completed,  as  compared  with  the  number 
reported  in  1924. 

There  were  41,286  local  4r-H  clubs  through  which  the  work  was 
carried  on.  These  clubs  held  regular  meetings  at  which  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  demonstrations,  subject-matter  information,  plans  for  mak¬ 
ing  exhibits,  the  holding  of, public  programs,  socials,  achievement 


Fl^h  2?o"^Ma?>  lowing  in  black  counties  having  boys’  and  girls’  club  agents,  June 
ou,  1925.  Boys  and  girls  club  work  was  also  conducted  in  many  other  counties 
by  county  agricultural  agents  and  home  demonstration  agents 


days,  tours,  and  other  events  were  talked  over  by  club  members  and 
their  leaders.  Nearly  50,000  volunteer  local  leaders  of  such  club 
groups  were  enlisted  in  the  work  by  county  extension  agents  during 
the  year.  Many  of  these  leaders  were  former  club  members  although 
large  numbers  of  them  were  public-spirited  older  men  and  women. 
Much  attention  was  given  to  the  training  of  local  leaders  in  4r-H 
club  work  through  conferences  and  three-day  or  four-day  training 
courses  held  m  the  counties  with  the  assistance  of  State  club  leaders 
and  specialists,  and  a  large  number  of  meetings  for  training  local 
volunteer  club  leaders  were  held. 

PERSONNEL 

In  1925,  1,898  county  agricultural  agents  reported  club  work  with 
boys,  and  1,332  reported  club  work  with  girls.  County  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents  m  245  counties  reported  club  work  with  boys,  and 
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those  in  906  counties  reported  club  work  with  girls.  In  120  counties 
county-club  agents  were  employed,  who  gave  full  time  to  boys’  and 
girls’  activities.  (Fig.  25.)  There  were  also  13  assistant  county 
club  agents.  The  4-H  clubs  were  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  a 
general  supervisory  force  of  48  State  club  leaders  and  78  assistant 
State  club  leaders. 

County  agricultural  agents  reported  an  average  enrollment  of  167 
club  members,  111  of  whom  completed  their  work.  The  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents  reported  an  average  enrollment  of  259,  151  of  whom 
completed  the  work  assigned  them.  The  county  club  agent,  giving 
his  full  time  to  club  work,  reported  an  average  enrollment  of  534  and 
407  demonstrations  completed.  (Table  6.) 


Table  6. — Enrollment  and  completions  of  boys  and  girls  under  county  extension 

agents,  1925 


County  extension  agent 

Number 
of  agents 
reporting 
enroll¬ 
ment 

Enrollment 

Number 
of  agents 
reporting 
comple¬ 
tions 

Completions 

Number 

Average 
per  agent 

Number 

Average 
per  agent 

County  agricultural: 

Boys _ 

Girls _ _ _ _ _ 

County  home  demonstration: 

Boys _ _ _ 

Girls _ _ _ 

County  club: 

Boys _ _ _ _ _ 

Girls... _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Other  club  workers: 

Boys _  _  _ 

1,898 

1,332 

245 

906 

116 

121 

16 

15 

169,  278 
103, 365 

14,  580 
184,  555 

27,  635 
35,  788 

13, 140 
16,  705 

89 

78 

55 

204 

238 

296 

1,741 

1, 210 

190 

805 

114 

118 

16 

15 

99,  111 
64, 843 

6,670 
93, 185 

19,  758 
27,  557 

7,537 
10,  913 

57 

54 

35 

116 

173 

234 

Girls..  -.  .  ...  _  _ 

Total: 

Boys _  _ _ 

2,  275 
2, 374 

224,  633 
340,  413 

2,  061 
2,148 

133,  076 
196, 498 

Girls . 

565,  046 

329,  574 

DEVELOPMENTS 


PROGRAMS  AND  PLANS 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  local  4-H  clubs  that 
prepared  written  programs  of  work.  In  these  programs  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  year  were  outlined,  a  statement  was  made  as  to  the  projects 
to  be  undertaken,  how,  where,  and  when  certain  pieces  of  work  were 
to  be  completed,  and  they  also  included  the  club  goals  for  the*  year. 
In  a  number  of  States  these  programs  were  prepared  on  a  community 
basis,  since  the  local  clubs  were  combined  with  community  groups. 

Several  States  reported  that  more  attention  than  formerly  was 
given  to  the  matter  of  preparing  county  plans  of  work.  These  were 
usually  the  outcome  of  a  meeting  of  the  county  club  committee  or  a 
group  of  local  leaders  with  the  county  extension  agent.  In  this  way 
club  work  in  the  county  was  unified  and  stabilized,  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  club  program  by  the  local  club  leaders  resulted. 
Reports  indicate  that  increased  quantity  and  better  quality  of  club 
work  were  found  in  the  counties  where  this  method  was  followed. 
This  method  seemed  to  find  favor  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 
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State  club  leaders  through  attendance  at  district  and  State  exten¬ 
sion  conferences  established  4r-H  club  work  more  firmly  as  an  integral 
part  of  extension  work.  The  specialists  gave  an  increased  percentage 
of  their  time  to  the  supervision  of  club  work  and  the  preparation 
of  subject-matter  literature. 

LEADERSHIP  TRAINING 

Extension  agents  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  gave  more 
attention  than  in  any  preceding  year  to  county  conferences  for  local 
club  leaders.  This  method  of  preparing  local  leaders  has  proved 
most  satisfactory  in  increasing  the  amount  and  bettering  the  quality 
of  club  work.  The  State  club  leader  or  his  assistant  and  the  special¬ 
ist  at  the  agricultural  college  usually  assisted  the  county  extension 
agent  at  the  time  of  the  conference.  At  these  meetings  subject- 
matter  training  was  given,  county  programs  for  club  work  were 
made,  a  calendar  of  the  club  activities  for  the  year  was  prepared,  a 
demonstration  team  often  appeared  before  the  group,  and  thus  every 
local  leader  became  better  informed  as  to  the  larger  aspects  of  4r-H 
club  work  and  went  home  with  a  clearer  conception  of  his  or  her  part 
in  the  movement.  Especial  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in 
training  adults  to  act  as  club  leaders. 

Leadership-training  conferences  for  the  older  outstanding  club 
members  have  been  held  for  several  years  at  Camp  V ail,  Springfield, 
Mass.  At  the  interstate  encampment  held  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in 
September,  conferences  to  develop  leadership  among  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  in  attendance  were  held  regularly  throughout  the  week.  The 
Moses  leadership  contest,  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  boys’ 
and  girls’  4— H  club  congress  at  the  time  of  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition  in  Chicago  for  the  past  two  years,  and  other  similar 
contests  have  stimulated  club  leadership. 

FIELD  STUDIES 

In  1925  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
agricultural  colleges,  and  the  counties  cooperated  in  making  certain 
surveys  of  the  effectiveness  of  4-H  club  work.  Such  surveys  of  club 
work  were  conducted  in  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts.  Studies  of 
4r- H  club  work  formed  part  of  a  more  general  study  of  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  work  carried  on  in  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin.  Data  of  a  nature  very  valuable  to  club  leaders  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  these  surveys.  Extension  agents  and  club  leaders 
in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  have  been  giving  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  directing  the  activities  of  rural  boys  and  girls  through 
4-H  club  work. 

HEALTH  AND  GROWTH  WORK 

More  than  in  any  previous  year  the  attention  of  4-H  club  leaders 
was  directed  to  the  health  and  growth  of  rural  young  people.  This 
fact  was  reflected  in  the  reports  of  the  various  methods  used  to  teach 
good  health  habits.  In  several  States  such  organizations  as  the  Red 
Cross,  county  nurse’s  associations,  and  State  medical  societies  co¬ 
operated  with  extension  agents  in  furthering  this  line  of  club  work. 
Health  examinations  were  conducted  at  county  and  State  club  camps, 
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during  annual  club  weeks  held  at  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  at 
county  and  State  fairs.  Health  contests  on  a  local,  county,  State, 
interstate,  and  national  basis  did  much  to  give  favorable  publicity  to 
this  phase  of  4-H  work.  “Be  your  own  best  exhibit”  was  a  slogan 
frequently  used  in  health  club  work. 

WORK  WITH  OLDER  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Extension  agents  were  specially  concerned  with  activities  for  that 
group  of  rural  young  people  who  are  too  mature  to  engage  in  4-H 
club  work  and  yet  are  not  old  enough  to  participate  actively  in  adult 
extension  work.  Reports  indicate  that  the  results  were  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  when  this  group  was  interested  in  some  phase  of  farm  manage¬ 
ment  or  home  management.  The  young  farmers’  clubs  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  which  have  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  achieved 
their  best  results  in  1925. 

The  county  agricultural  agent  in  Redwood  County,  Minn.,  reported 
gratifying  results  from  work  of  a  similar  nature.  Community  dubs 
composed  of  nearly  150  rural  young  people  flourished  in  five  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  county.  Demonstrations  in  corn,  swine,  and  dairy 
cattle  provided  working  projects  for  the  young  men,  and  home  man¬ 
agement,  room  furnishings,  and  clothing  interested  the  young 
women.  Supervising  the  extension  exhibit  at  the  county  fair,  an 
automobile  tour  for  the  girls,  a  county  camp,  and  similar  events 
were  listed  as  some  of  the  activities  of  this  group  for  the  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  the  young  men  enrolled  in  a  course  on  “The 
business  side  of  farming,”  which  was  presented  by  the  extension 
director  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  and  the  youjig  women  took 
up  a  course  in  clothing  budgets  given  by  the  assistant  Slate  club 
leader. 

USE  OF  THE  RADIO 

The  radio  reenforced  club  work  in  a  surprisingly  fine  way.  In 
many  States  club  meetings  were  held  in  the  various  communities  to 
hear  State  leaders  talk  over  the  radio.  By  this  means  club  members 
throughout  such  States  came  into  intimate  contact  with  the  State 
club  leaders. 

A  music  memory  contest  was  conducted  by  radio  in  Iowa.  The  col¬ 
lege  broadcast  various  musical  selections,  and  club  members  gathered 
in  groups  at  their  homes  and  endeavored  to  name  the  selections  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  contest  was  very  successful  and  points  the  way  to  a 
large  number  of  varied  activities  that  can  be  conducted  in  a  similar 
way. 

TRAINING  IN  NEWS  WRITING 

Recognizing  the  value  of  obtaining  news  notes  pertaining  to  exten¬ 
sion  work,  many  States  reported  that  attention  was  given  to  training 
reporters  among  the  4-H  club  members.  The  extension  editor  in 
Ohio  held  from  two  to  four  meetings  with  the  clubs  in  25  counties 
and  presented  a  short  course  in  the  preparation  of  news  for  the  local 
newspapers.  These  short  courses  or  schools  were  highly  educational, 
as  they  included  such  subjects  as  spelling,  punctuation,  composition, 
English,  capitalization,  and  other  phases  of  news  writing.  In  cer¬ 
tain  States  the  weekly  farm  papers  published  a  boys’  and  girls’  4-H 
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club  page  as  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  training  which  was  given 
the  club  reporters. 

PROJECT  ACTIVITIES 

During  1925  a  total  of  1,079,604  demonstrations  were  carried  on  by 
club  members  enrolled  in  41,286  clubs.  Of  the  demonstrations 
started  589,440  were  satisfactorily  completed,  according  to  extension 
agents’  reports.  Substantial  growth  was  noted  in  connection  with 
nearly  all  the  home-making  and  the  agricultural  demonstrations. 
Throughout  the  United  States  4-H  club  work  maintained  its  relative 
rank  as  measured  by  the  percentage  of  all  demonstrations  in  exten¬ 
sion  work  which  were  conducted  by  club  members.  Table  7  shows 
that,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  county  extension  agents,  in 
several  demonstrations  the  number  of  completions  by  juniors  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  number  of  completions  by  adults. 


Table  7. — Comparative  statement  of  demonstrations  completed  T)y  adults  and 

juniors,  1923 ,  1921i,  and  1925 


Number  of  completions 

Number  of  completions 

reported 

reported 

Demonstration 

Demonstration 

-1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Corn: 

Swine: 

Adult . 

13, 153 
17,293 

13, 892 
17, 323 

16,  882 
19, 076 

Adult . 

7,431 
28,  313 

7,858 
.  21,189 

8,  424 
20,  419 

Junior . 

Junior . . 

Potatoes: 

Poultry: 

Adult . . 

11,549 
7, 830 

9,836 
9, 722 

9, 049 
12, 424 

Adult... . 

65,  359 
50, 048 

41,  511 
51, 039 

46,  539 
52, 795 

Junior., . .  ... 

Junior.. _ _ 

Home  gardens: 

Clothing: 

Adult . . 

37,  725 
26, 823 

30, 158 
41,  796 

36,  558 
41,  259 

Adult . . 

87,  254 
94,  560 

75,  586 
100,  887 

115,  695 
128, 970 

Junior _ 1 _ 

Junior _  . . 

Home  grounds: 

Food  preparation: 

Adult . . . 

20,003 
16, 130 

13,  491 
12,  766 

17, 268 
18, 156 

Adult .  . . 

100, 109 
59, 188 

59,  915 

60,090 
61, 117 

Junior . . 

Junior.  _ _ 

50^  446 

Beef  cattle: 

Home  health: 

Adult . . 

1,  673 

4,  453 

1,  724 
5,100 

1,  961 
4,929 

Adult . . . 

16, 075 

13,  972 
24,  534 

11,  636 
28, 032 

Junior _ 

Junior . . . 

CROPS 

Corn,  cotton,  and  potato  clubs,  in  which  were  enrolled  nearly 
80,000  boys  and  girls,  were  the  leading  lines  of  club  work  with  field 
crops.  Illinois  furnished  an  example  of  progress  by  enrolling  farm 
boys  in  corn  clubs  to  help  to  meet  the  need  for  pure  seed  corn  in 
their  neighborhoods.  There  were  1,173  corn-club  members  enrolled 
in  Illinois,  an  increase  of  996  members  over  number  enrolled  the 
previous  year. 

Mississippi  carried  on  complete  demonstrations  in  the  following 
phases  of  cotton  production:  Standardization  of  varieties,  import¬ 
ance  of  pedigreed  seed  of  the  right  variety,  thorough  preparation  of 
seed  bed,  judicious  use  of  commercial  fertilizer,  thick  spacing  and 
correct  width  of  rows,  proper  cultural  methods,  improved  methods 
of  boll-weevil  control,  and  cooperative  marketing  of  seed  and  lint. 

Potato-club  members  in  Columbia  County,  N.  C.,  in  their  demon¬ 
strations  grew  potatoes  both  from  pure  seed  and  from  mixed  seed 
purchased  locally.  They  reported  an  average  increase  of  8  bushels 
per  acre  in  favor  of  using  the  pure  seed,  and  taught  a  valuable 
lesson  to  growers  in  that  section. 
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Substantial  progress  was  reported  in  club  work  with  cereals, 
tree  and  bush  fruits,  peanuts,  field  beans,  tobacco,  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  There  were  more  than  86,000  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  garden 
clubs  alone. 

LIVESTOCK 

Approximately  25,000  farm  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  dairying 
clubs  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  industry  and  improved 
dairy  practices  in  1925.  Dairy  extension  specialists  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  reported  that  they  considered  calf -club  work  their  major  project 
during  1925.  Marshall  County,  S.  Dak.,  reported  that  its  cow¬ 
testing  association  was  organized  largely  as  a  result  of  the  interest 
in  dairying  aroused  by  the  work  of  the  calf  club. 


Fig.  26. — Club  boy  with  his  baby  beef  steer  and  purebred  heifer.  Boys  and  girls 
through  their  4— H  club  activities  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  livestock 
industry,  especially  in  the  quality  of  animals  grown 


More  than  45,000  boys  and  girls  carried  on  work  with  beef  cattle, 
hogs,  and  sheep.  (Fig.  26.)  The  number  of  beef  cattle  owned  and 
fed  by  older  club  boys  increased.  The  story  told  of  a  club  boy  in 
Kentucky  illustrates  the  loyalty  to  their  club  developed  in  T-H  club 
members. 

Garvey  Haydon,  who  has  been  a  member  of  Mackville  junior  agricultural 
club  of  Washington  County  for  four  years.,  in  1925  raised  three  Shorthorn 
calves.  One  of  these  calves  developed  into  an  especially  fine  steer.  Garvey 
exhibited  him  at  two  State  fairs  and  two  county  fairs  and  won  $385  in  pre¬ 
miums.  At  the  Louisville  State  fair  an  exhibitor  offered  him  $450  for  the 
calf,  which  was  about  $300  more  than  the  market  value.  Garvey  refused  to 
sell  because  the  boys  in  his  county  were  depending  on  the  calf  to  make  their 
carload  win  in  the  State  baby-beef  show,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  jeopardize 
their  chances  of  winning  for  his  own  personal  gain.  Garvey’s  calf  was  declared 
grand  champion  at  the  State  baby-beef  show  and  sale.  When  sold  in  the  ring 
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he  returned  a  handsome  profit  to  his  owner.  Garvey  expects  to  use  the  money 
he  has  made  in  his  calf-club  work  in  paying  his  way  through  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

The  State  club  leader  in  Louisiana  reported  that  4-H  pig-club 
members  have  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  swine  herds  in  many 
counties.  The  grand  champion  Poland-China  boar  at  the  Louisiana 
State  fair  was  owned  by  a  pig-club  member.  In  the  spring  of  1925 
he  deemed  it  advisable  to  sell  his  boar  to  prevent  inbreeding  in  his 
herd.  Pig-club  members  in  another  community  in  the  parish  would 
not  permit  this  boar  to  be  moved  so  far  away  that  they  could  not 
have  use  of  him  for  their  sows,  so  they  borrowed  money  from  a  local 
bank  and  made  the  purchase. 

A  characteristic  sheep-club  story  came  from  Clyde  Anderson  of 
Bannock  County,  Idaho.  In  the  fall  of  1923  he  purchased  a  pure¬ 
bred  Hampshire  ewe  for  $25 ;  in  1924  he  raised  a  ram  lamb  weighing 
193  pounds  at  6  months  of  a'ge.  The  lamb  weighed  13  pounds  at 
birth  and  had  gained  on  an  average  1  pound  a  day  for  180  days.  The 
sale  of  the  ram  lamb  and  wool  gave  a  net  profit  of  $26.08.  In  the 
fall  of  1924  this  club  member  purchased  two  more  ewes  for  $30  each. 
This  gave  him  an  investment  of  $85  in  the  three  ewes.  In  the  spring 
of  1925  he  had  the  hard  luck  to  lose  one  ewe,  and  another  ewe  did  not 
lamb.  The  ewe  that  died  had  already  given  birth  to  two  lambs— -a 
ram  and  a  ewe.  These  two  were  raised  by  hand.  The  remaining 
ewe  had  one  ram  lamb. 

This  bad  luck  instead  of  discouraging  him  gave  him  an  incentive 
to  work  harder  and  give  his  small  flock  extra  care.  His  extra  work 
was  amply  repaid  by  the  sale  of  his  rams.  One  ram  topped  the  sale 
at  Soda  Springs  at  $72,  and  his  second  ram  was  third  high  in  the 
same  sale  at  $48.  This,  in  addition  to  receipts  from  the  sale  of  his 
wool  and  premiums  won,  gave  him  a  net  profit  for  the  year’s  work  of 
$127.65  on  an  original  investment  of  $85.  This  record  encouraged 
him  and  also  showed  the  remaining  boys  in  the  club  that  the  cost  of 
extra  care  and  feed  is  amply  repaid  when  the  surplus  stock  is  sold. 

Poultry  clubs  were  an  outstanding  line  of  4-H  club  activity,  in 
which  were  enrolled  more  than  96,000  boys  and  girls.  In  many 
counties  poultry  clubs  have  a  larger  membership  than  has  any  other 
line  of  club  work.  The  State  club  leader  of  Connecticut  included  in 
his  annual  report  the  following  story: 

Fred  Gastler,  a  poultry-club  boy,  started  five  years  ago  with  10  birds.  Now, 
at  the  age  of  18,  he  has  graduated  from  high  school  and  is  back  on  the  home 
farm  in  partnership  with  his  brother.  They  have  increased  the  number  of 
birds  in  the  farm  flock  from  150  to  950  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  During  the 
year,  they  had  their  birds  tested  for  baccillary  white  diarrhea  and  had  their  old 
birds  certified  for  egg  production.  They  have  built  an  incubator  cellar  and  feed 
room  and  are  planning  to  sell  day-old  chicks  this  spring.  In  addition  to  his 
poultry  work,  Fred  is  a  member  of  the  Middlesex  County  young  farmers’  club. 
The  expansion  in  his  poultry  business  is  partially  due  to  his  having  kept  farm 
records  as  a  member  of  this  club,  which  showed  that  poultry  raising  was  the  best 
paying  undertaking  on  the  farm. 

FOOD 

The  activities  of  food  clubs  included  food  production,  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  preservation.  A  large  number  of  girls  enrolled  in  produc¬ 
tion  demonstrations  which  contribute  to  the  cash  income  of  the  home, 
such  as  gardening,  poultry  keeping,  beekeeping,  and  dairying.  The 
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products  resulting  from  these  demonstrations  were  largely  used  by 
the  girls  in  their  food  preparation  and  preservation  work.  The 
financial  returns  from  such  club  activities  were  often  employed  by 
the  girls  in  providing  further  schooling,  purchasing  clothing,  and 
in  adding  to  the  comfort  and  attractiveness  of  their  homes. 

In  an  increasingly  large  number  of  States  the  program  in  food- 
club  work  was  based  on  the  findings  of  the  food-habits  score  cards 
previously  kept  by  the  members.  By  such  means  exceptionally  sound 
programs,  built  on  the  dietary  needs  of  the  members,  were  possible 
and  led  to  concerted  action  in  keeping  club  members  up  to  weight 
and  generally  physically  fit.  The  “  jolly  cooking  club  ”  of  Nebraska 
indicated  the  wide  influence  of  food-club  work  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  records  show  that  since  1919,  18  clubs  have  been 
organized  through  the  influence  of  this  one  club. 

Characteristic  features  of  food-preservation  work  were  the  can¬ 
ning  of  products  from  the  home  garden,  preserving  foods  according  to 
a  family  canning  or  food-preservation  budget,  and  preserving  special 
food  products  for  the  market.  How  4-H  canning-club  girls  often 
influence  the  food-preservation  activities  of  their  neighborhoods  is 
illustrated  in  the  story  of  Bessie  Smith  Murray,  of  Worcester  County, 
Mass.  This  girl  was  a  club  member  for  six  years  and  won  the  State 
canning-club  championship  in  her  fourth  year.  During  the  World 
War  she  conducted  a  local  canning  center  at  which  several  thousand 
]ars  of  products  were  canned  each  year.  In  1925  she  was  director 
and  demonstrator  for  a  women’s  canning  club  in  her  community  and 
supervised  these  women  while  they  canned  2,000  jars  of  food 
products.  She  has  also  acted  as  the  local  leader  for  a  girls’  ^H  club 
near  her  home. 

Concerning  the  club  work  conducted  on  six  Indian  reservations  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  the  State  club  leader  reported  that  the  can¬ 
ning  club  on  the  Muckleshoot  Reservation  was  responsible  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  regular  use  of  vegetables,  especially  spinach  and  string 
beans,  into  the  diet  of  the  Indians. 

CLOTHING 

Clothing  led  all  lines  of  4-H  club  work,  with  an  enrollment  of 
more  than  206,000.  Demonstration  teams  were  used  to  particularly 
good  advantage  in  teaching  the  principles,  construction,  selection, 
repair,  and  laundering  of  clothing.  In  this  way  newly  organized 
clubs  received  much  assistance  from  club  members  who  had  had 
longer  experience  in  clothing  work. 

Reports  show  that  many  club  girls  did  all  their  own  sewing  and 
often  aided  with  the  home  sewing.  A  Minnesota  club  girl  said, 
“  Since  belonging  to  the  clothing  club  I  haven’t  the  slightest  bit  of 
worry  while  cutting  and  sewing.  It  makes  no  difference  what  kind 
of  material  I  may  have,  silk,  cotton,  or  wool.  During  last  summer 
I  did  all  the  family  sewing,  which  shows  how  mother  could  trust  me 
with  materials.” 

Selection  of  clothing  was  emphasized  throughout  the  country, 
particularly  by  means  of  clothing  and  judging  contests.  In  such 
programs  clothing  was  considered  in  relation  to  health,  seasonal 
needs,  wholesome  attractiveness,  and  costs  consistent  with  the  club 
girl’s  clothing  budget. 
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GENERAL  HOME  IMPROVEMENT 

Three  different  lines  of  work  were  reported  by  girls  in  home-im¬ 
provement  demonstrations;  namely,  home  management,  house  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  home  health  and  sanitation.  The  total  enrollment  was 
more  than  100,000.  “  Own  your  own  room,”  “  My  room,”  and  “  The 
club  girl’s  room  ”  have  been  adopted  as  slogans  for  club  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  home  improvement  in  many  States.  Reports  show  that  club 
girls  have  found  pleasure  in  making  the  most  of  what  they  already 
have,  in  rearranging  and  refinishing  furniture,  and  in  taking  care  of 
certain  parts  of  the  home.  Many  home  tasks  previously  regarded  as 
irksome  have  often  become  exceedingly  interesting  through  these 
demonstrations.  The  beautification  of  home  grounds  has  been  a 


Fig.  27. — A  forestry  club  receiving  instruction  from  the  forestry  extension  specialist. 
Forestry  clubs  are  only  a  recent  development  but  are  gradually  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity 


natural  outgrowth  of  demonstrations  in  room  improvement  and  home 
furnishings. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Many  of  the  States  reported  demonstrations  in  farm  accounting. 
Tillamook  County,  Oreg.,  obtained  very  gratifying  results  when  the 
farm-accounting  work  was  based  on  the  major  enterprises  upon  which 
the  farmers  depended  for  their  income.  Demonstrations  in  farm 
accounting  have  been  carried  on  in  Iowa  since  1923  with  results 
which  have  proved  their  value  to  the  older  club  boys.  Forestry 
club  work  in  New  Hampshire  was  one  of  the  outstanding  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  that  State.  Wisconsin  instituted  the  demonstration  for  the 
first  time.  Forestry  extension  specialists  in  several  of  the  States 
reported  increased  interest  in  the  introduction  of  the  demonstration 
in  their  territory.  (Fig.  27.) 
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SUMMARY 

There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  farm  boys 
and  girls  in  4-H  club  work,  as  was  also  true  of  the  number  of 
demonstrations  completed.  The  number  of  demonstrations  under¬ 
taken  and  completed  in  many  lines  of  work  equaled  and  in  some 
cases  exceeded  the  number  carried  on  by  adults.  Much  of  the 
progress  can  be  attributed  to  the  assistance  given  by  volunteer  local 
leaders  interested  in  the  work  by  county  extension  agents.  The 
training  givtn  these  leaders  at  State  and  county  conferences  and 
camps  by  extension  agents  and  specialists  was  most  helpful.  Where- 
ever  a  county  extension  agent  giving  full  time  to  work  with  boys 
and  girls  was  employed,  there  was  an  average  enrollment  of  407  club 
members  per  county  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
trained  local  leaders.  Programs  and  plans  for  club  activities  were 
more  carefully  thought  out  and  executed  than  in  previous  years. 
Studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  4r- H  clubs  as  a  part  of  the  extension 
movement  were  made  in  several  States.  Health  and  growth  activi¬ 
ties,  in  particular,  were  stimulated.  Consideration  was  given  to 
assisting  the  boys  and  girls  beyond  the  usual  age  range  of  club 
members.  The  use  of  radio  and  the  training  of  club  members  in  news 
writing  to  enable  them  to  report  club  activities  more  successfully  to 
their  local  papers  were  new  developments.  Considering  funds  and 
the  number  of  paid  workers  available  for  promoting  club  work,  the 
advance  made  in  1925  is  most  creditable. 

NEGRO  EXTENSION  WORK 24 

INTRODUCTION 

Negro  extension  work  during  1925  exercised  a  stabilizing  and 
constructive  influence  in  meeting  the  existing  agricultural  situation 
in  the  Southern  States.  Negro  farm  tenants  and  owners  were 
stimulated  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  their  farms  and  to 
diversify  their  production.  Negro  farm  women  were  aided  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  homes  more  livable,  comfortable,  and  attractive.  Negro 
boys  and  girls  were  enlisted  in  farm  and  home  activities  and  wTere 
made  better  acquainted  with  the  financial  and  social  possibilities  of 
present-day  farm  life.  Outstanding  objectives  of  negro  extension 
work  in  all  the  Southern  States  for  the  year  were  practical  com¬ 
munity  programs  of  work,  the  growing  of  sufficient  food  and  feed 
for  home  use,  economic  production  of  crops  and  livestock,  successful 
marketing,  community  cooperation,  farm  ownership,  better  homes 
and  health,  and  better  schools  and  churches.  Home  ownership  and 
improvement  in  particular  were  emphasized  as  being  essential  to  the 
development  of  satisfactory  farm  life  for  the  negroes  of  the  South. 
(Fig.  28.)  There  were  in  all  about  203,000  demonstrations  in  im¬ 
proved  farm  and  farm-home  practices  conducted  by  negro  farmers, 
farm  women,  boys,  and  girls  in  1925. 

Negro  State  and  county  extension  agents  were  employed  in  the 
following  16  States  during  the  year:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 


24  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  T.  M.  Campbell,  field  agent  in  negro  work.  Southern 
States,  for  the  preparation  of  the  material  on  negro  extension  work. 
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North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  On  June  30,  1925,  there  were  em 
ployed  in  the  Southern  States  164  negro  county  agricultural  agents 
and  107  negro  home  demonstration  agents.  (Fig.  29.)  In  the 
counties  where  negro  agents  were  not  employed,  the  white  agents 
gave  substantial  time  and  effort  to  work  with  negroes. 

THE  SITUATION 

Negro  extension  work  is  intimately  tied  up  with  the  general  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  in  the  South.  Up  to  10  or  12  years  ago  work  on 
the  farms  and  plantations  was  the  chief  employment  open  to  the 
southern  negro,  and  in  consequence  farm  and  household  labor  was 


Fig.  28. — A  negro  farm  home  improved  and  beautified  in  accord  with  the  advice 
and  suggestions  of  the  local  negro  extension  agent.  Home  ownership  and  im¬ 
provement  were  emphasized  as  essential  to  contentment  and  have  done  more  than 
any  other  single  incentive  to  keep  the  negro  on  the1  farm 

plentiful.  More  recently  the  supply  of  negro  farm  labor  has  been 
reduced  and  the  wage  scale  advanced  owing  to  heavy  migrations  of 
the  labor  to  northern  cities,  the  expansion  of  industrial  and  building 
operations  in  the  South,  and  the  enlarged  program  for  highway  and 
public-works  construction  now  under  way  in  the  Southern  States. 
A  large  amount  of  negro  labor  is  being  absorbed  by  road  construc¬ 
tion  alone.  For  example,  in  many  sections  a  negro  farm  hand  who 
had  been  receiving  $1.50  a  day  can  now  obtain  work  on  public  high¬ 
way  construction  at  from  $3.50  to  $4  a  day.  If  he  owns  work  stock 
that  is  in  good  condition  he  will  be  paid  a  reasonable  sum  for  the 
use  of  his  team.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  then,  that  agriculture  in  the 
South  must  be  readjusted  and  that  something  must  be  done  to  make 
it  relatively  as  profitable  as  city  industries  and  vocations.  Such 
laborers  are  not  likely  to  return  to  the  farms  to  live  in  shacks  and 
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work  with  their  entire  families  for  $10  or  $15  a  month.  The  solution 
of  this  situation  appears  to  extension  workers  to  be  to  a  large  extent 
in  encouraging  home  ownership  by  such  labor. 

It  has  been  noticeable  that  in  the  counties  of  the  South,  where 
demonstration  work  among  negroes  is  carried  on  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  toward  home  ownership.  In  some  counties  many  of  the 
negro  farmers  own  their  homes.  On  these  farms  better  homes  are 
being  built  and  are  being  equipped  with  modern  home  conveniences. 
This  tendency  may  reasonably  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  is  in  a  large  measure  attributable  to  the  efforts  which 
negro  extension  agents  have  been  making  to  stimulate  increased 
home  ownership,  based  upon  the  use  of  modern  methods  of  farming 
and  the  inculcation  of  the  thrift  idea.  It  is  found  that  in  rural 
communities  where  farmers  own  their  homes  to  anv  considerable 

4/ 

extent  there  is  a  general  atmosphere  of  prosperity  and  contentment. 


Fig.  29. — Map  showing  in  black  counties  having  negro  extension  agents,  June  30, 

1925 

Home  ownership  has  done  more  to  hold  the  negro  on  the  farms  of 
the  South  than  perhaps  any  other  single  incentive  since  the  World 
War. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 


A  total  of  57,622  demonstrations  in  improved  agricultural  prac¬ 
tices  were  carried  on  by  negro  farmers,  and  19,120  projects  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  11,630  negro  farm  boys  in  1925.  These  demonstrations 
comprised  all  phases  of  agricultural  activity  and  included  soil  im¬ 
provement,  farm  crops,  horticulture,  livestock,  poultry,  rural  engi¬ 
neering,  cooperative  marketing,  and  farm  management.  The  de¬ 
monstrations  were  a  success  both  educationally  and  financially,  and 
their  influence  was  far-reaching. 

Soil  building  received  great  impetus  during  the  year  and  was  ex¬ 
tensively  carried  on  by  negro  farmers.  In  84  counties  there  were 
52,443  acres  of  land  on  which  soil  erosion  was  prevented.  The 
growing  of  summer  legumes  and  winter  cover  crops,  arresting  soil 
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erosion  by  terracing,  and  the  better  care  and  use  of  farm  manures 
were  emphasized.  In  one  section  of  Mississippi  7,384  acres  were 
involved  in  soil-building  demonstrations,  3,104  acres  of  this  land 
having  been  sown  to  cover  crops.  In  Kentucky  87  farmers  who 
completed  soil  demonstrations  in  28  communities  proved  that  where 
deep  plowing  and  frequent  shallow  cultivation  were  practiced  on 
land  previously  improved  by  legumes  such  as  soy  beans,  cowpeas, 
and  clover,  good  crops  of  corn  and  other  crops  could  be  grown  in 
the  face  of  extreme  drought.  On  such  improved  lands,  crops  of 
40  to  50  bushels  of  corn  an  acre  were  grown,  as  compared  with  25 
to  30  bushels  an  acre  on  unimproved  land  in  adjacent  fields.  In 
South  Carolina  42  tons  of  materials  for  the  home  mixing  of  fertilizer 
were  bought  by  the  farmers  of  Frogmore,  Beaufort  County — nitrate 
of  soda,  kainite,  muriate  of  potash,  and  acid  phosphate.  The  ma¬ 
terials  were  mixed  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  agent  on  the 
basis  of  an  8-8-3  formula,  and  the  farmers  were  saved  $8  per  ton 
or  a  total  of  $366.  An  outstanding  soil-building  demonstration  was 
conducted  in  Cokesbury  community,  Greenwood  County,  where  45 
acres  of  crimson  clover  were  turned  under,  and  corn  was  planted. 
An  increased  yield  of  8  bushels  an  acre  resulted. 

Success  in  improving  crop  yields  was  attributed  principally  to  the 
planting  of  improved  seed.  In  Surry  County,  Va.,  11  corn  plots 
were  plowed  in  early  spring  and  manured  at  the  rate  of  3y2  tons 
per  acre;  200  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  were  used  per  acre 
at  planting  time.  The  seed  was  tested  for  germination  in  the  spring. 
In  every  case  shallow  cultivation  was  practiced.  On  the  11  acres  556 
bushels  were  produced,  an  average  yield  of  50.5  bushels  per  acre. 
Landis  Poole,  who  conducted  one  of  the  demonstrations,  grew  79 
bushels  on  his  acre.  Fifty-five  boys  in  Tennessee  planted  59.5  acres 
to  cotton  and  produced  71,308  pounds  of  seed  cotton  valued  at 
$7,130.80.  Nine  of  these  boys  made  bales,  weighing  more  than 
500  pounds,  of  lint  cotton  per  acre,  and  14  averaged  1,220  pounds 
of  seed  cotton.  Fifteen  of  the  boys  used  fertilizer  under  their  cotton, 
and  some  of  them  used  lespedeza  and  pasture  lands. 

Hay  is  a  serious  problem  on  the  average  cotton,  peanut,  or  tobacco 
farm  of  the  South.  Many  farmers  have  felt  that  they  could  buy 
hay  cheaper  than  they  could  produce  it,  but  extension  demonstra¬ 
tion  has  disproved  this.  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  afforded  a  good 
example  of  producing  hay  for  home  use.  Eleven  farmers  con¬ 
ducted  demonstrations  which  yielded  an  average  of  2  tons  of  hay 
per  acre.  This  yield  was  due  to  the  thorough  preparation  of  seed 
bed  and  the  use  of  stable  manure,  lime,  and  acid  phosphate.  As 
a  result  of  these  demonstrations  35  other  farmers  were  induced 
to  grow  hay  for  their  stock. 

The  recognition  given  negro  extension  workers  for  their  part 
in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and  crop  production  in  the  Southern 
States  is  well  illustrated  by  the  support  given  the  work  in  Dallas 
County,  Ala.  Dallas  County  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  South 
to  wake  up  to  the  boll-weevil  situation  and  prepare  for  its  coming. 
This  was  done  by  the  adoption  of  a  diversified  program  in  which 
dairy  cows  become  important.  Realizing  the  importance  of  agri¬ 
culture,  the  business  men  of  Selma,  the  principal  town  in  Dallas 
County,  have  backed  a  better-farming  program  in  a  very  substantial 
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way.  The  Selma  Chamber  of  Commerce  put  $10,000  into  agriculture 
during  the  year.  Some  of  it  was  used  for  the  salaries  of  county 
agents,  some  of  it  for  fairs,  both  for  white  and  negro  farmers, 
and  the  remainder  for  prizes  for  good  farming.  Special  attention  was 
given  negro  farmers,  who  comprise  the  majority  in  the  county.  For 
example,  a  prize  of  $100  was  given  to  the  negro  in  each  of  the  three 
districts  of  the  county  who  grew  the  best  5  acres  of  corn;  another 
prize  of  the  same  amount  was  given  to  the  negro  farmer  who  had 
the  best-balanced  farm.  During  the  year  280  negro  farmers  took  part 
in  this  contest.  It  proved  to  be  so  successful  that  $1,000  was  raised 
for  prizes  in  1926.  In  order  to  get  the  best  negro  county  agent 
possible,  the  farmers  supplemented  public  funds  to  the  amount  of 
$1,500.  A  negro  home  demonstration  agent  has  also  been  employed, 
making  five  full-time  agents  in  the  county  (two  colored  and  three 
white)  to  help  farmers,  farm  women,  boys,  and  girls  of  the  rural 
sections  with  their  problems  of  living. 

Supplementing  the  work  in  soil  improvement  and  crop  production, 
extension  workers  gave  instruction  and  aid  to  negro  farmers  in  the 
introduction,  selection,  breeding,  and  feeding  of  livestock;  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding  of  poultry;  the  construction  of  sanitary  poultry 
houses;  the  curing  of  home-grown  meat;  and  the  growing  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  and  varied  home  food  supply.  Home  gardening  and  the  prun¬ 
ing,  spraying,  and  management  of  fruit  trees  were  encouraged.  A 
typical  instance  of  this  work,  given  by  the  agent  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md.,  in  his  report,  was  as  follows : 

We  have  succeeded  in  carrying  home  to  the  farm  family  the  necessity  of 
raising  plenty  of  green  vegetables  for  family  use.  This  year  we  succeeded  in 
getting  40  persons  to  grow  home  gardens  who  said  they  never  could  find  time 
to  have  them  before.  As  a  result  they  enjoyed  fresh  vegetables  all  through  the 
season  and  canned,  dried,  and  preserved  vegetables  during  the  winter. 

For  20  years  extension  agents  have  been  emphasizing  food  and  food 
production.  Within  recent  years  they  have  come  to  realize  that 
marketing  and  distribution  must  occupy  an  equal  share  of  their 
attention.  In  consequence  cooperative  marketing  has  grown  con¬ 
siderably  among  negro  farmers.  In  1925,  7,092  negroes  were  enrolled 
as  members  of  such  cooperative  associations  largely  through  extension 
influence,  and  3,365  of  them  were  members  of  associations  organized 
during  the  year. 

HOME  ACTIVITIES 

Home  improvement  as  a  part  of  negro  extension  work  reached  its 
highest  development  in  1925.  About  25,800  women  and  33,940  girls 
were  enrolled  in  one  or  more  of  the  regular  home  demonstration 
projects.  (Fig.  30.)  Among  the  many  phases  of  the  home  demon¬ 
stration  program  were  the  preparation  of  balanced  meals;  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  sufficient  and  varied  food  supply  from  home  gardens, 
poultry  flocks,  and  dairies;  the  canning  and  preservation  of  home¬ 
grown  vegetables,  fruits,  and  meats ;  improving  the  management,  and 
equipment  of  kitchens;  the  use  of  more  comfortable  and  attractive 
home  furnishings;  the  beautification  of  the  farmstead  surroundings; 
the  promotion  of  better  conditions  of  health  and  sanitation ;  and  the 
selection,  construction,  remodeling,  and  renovation  of  clothing. 
Many  negro  farm  families  realized  the  pleasure  and  necessity  of  mak- 
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ing  provisions  for  home  comforts.  The  home  with  one  or  possibly  two 
sleeping  rooms  for  a  family  of  8  or  10  has  been  gradually  disap¬ 
pearing.  Through  persistent  efforts  of  home  demonstration  agents, 
the  negro  housewife  has  been  making  home  life  more  attractive  for 
the  family. 

Negro  home  demonstration  agents  were  diligent  in  their  efforts  to 
interest  housewives  in  the  improvement  of  their  kitchens.  In  North 
Carolina  30  kitchens  were  entered  in  a  contest  for  improvement. 
The  kitchen  which  was  given  first  prize  was  improved  as  follows: 
(1)  Walls  painted,  (2)  floor  covered  partly  with  linoleum,  (3)  light¬ 
ing  equipment  installed,  (4)  working  equipment  rearranged  to  save 
steps,  (5)  improved  kitchen  cabinet  built,  and  all  utensils  hung  up  in 
best  order  to  save  time.  Similar  contests  were  held  for  negro  farm 

women  in  a  number  of 
other  States. 

Home  health  and 
sanitation  have  been 
vital  features  of  the 
extension  program. 
Health  programs  were 
instituted  with  success 
by  negro  extension 
agents  to  teach  people 
living  in  the  remote 
country  places  proper 
modes  of  living. 
Wherever  possible 
health  nurses  carried 
to  mothers  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  proper 
care  of  themselves  and 
their  families,  and 
gave  demonstrations 
on  the  preparation  of 
food  for  the  sick  and 
the  care  of  the  sick 
room.  As  a  result. 
13,462  home  makers  adopted  improved  practices  in  health  and  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  12,015  girls  and  boys  enrolled  in  home  health  and  sanitation 
clubs.  In  one  county  a  negro  farm  demonstration  agent  was  invited 
to  spend  the  night  with  a  demonstrator  who  owned  a  large  plantation 
with  plenty  of  tenants  and  no  outstanding  debts.  The  family  included 
five  children,  and  only  one  bed  was  available  to  accommodate  four 
of  them.  The  agent  offered  suggestions  for  improved  living  facili¬ 
ties,  which  were  gladly  accepted.  Before  the  end  of  the  }fear  a 
modern  home  adequate  for  the  comfort  of  the  family  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  guest  was  built  on  this  plantation. 

National  negro  health  week,  which  was  founded  by  Booker  T. 
Washington  in  1915,  was  observed  by  all  negro  extension  agents 
throughout  the  South.  The  extension  agent  of  Laurens  County,  Ga.r 
reported  that  as  a  result  of  circular  letters,  news  articles,  demonstra¬ 
tion  meetings,  and  other  extension  activities  carried  on  during  na¬ 
tional  negro  health  week,  more  than  1,200  people  were  reached.  Two 


Fig.  30. — A  negro  home  demonstration  agent  instruct¬ 
ing  club  members  in  making  bread.  About  25,800 
women  and  33,900  girls  were  enrolled  in  various 
home  demonstration  activities,  including  meal  prep¬ 
aration,  clothing  construction,  preservation  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  meats,  and  beautification  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  home 
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hundred  and  fifty  quilts,  56  mattresses,  and  120  pillow  ticks  were 
washed,  and  450  houses,  12  churches,  and  14  schoolhouses  were  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  inside  and  out.  This  report  is  typical  of  practically 
every  county  in  the  South  where  negro  extension  work  was 
carried  on. 

In  1925,  23,597  farm  home  makers  adopted  improved  practices  in 
gardening,  19,023  in  poultry,  16,878  in  food  preparation,  20,327  in 
food  preservation,  19,917  in  clothing,  12,363  in  home  management, 
12,593  in  house  furnishing,  and  13,462  in  home  health  and  sanitation. 
Another  extension  activity  of  increasing  interest  is  the  improvement 
of  home  surroundings,  in  which  5,094  women  and  5,174  girls  com¬ 
pleted  demonstrations  during  the  year. 

What  extension  work  has  meant  in  part  to  thousands  of  negro  farm 
women  is  well  illustrated  in  a  report  made  by  one  woman  for  her 
local  club  to  the  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  annual  farmers’  conference.  She 
said :  “I  have  a  nice  large  garden,  plenty  of  chickens,  and  two  good 
milk  cows.  From  my  garden,  chickens,  and  cows,  I  made  enough 
money  to  feed  my  family,  keep  my  children  in  school,  and  clear 
$425.”  When  asked  about  the  disposition  of  her  savings  she  replied, 
“  I  gave  it  to  my  husband  to  meet  the  payment  on  our  farm  that  we 
are  buying.” 

PROGRAM  FOR  YOUTH 

In  common  with  all  extension  workers,  those  engaged  in  the  work 
with  negroes  realize  that  the  successful  future  development  of  agri¬ 
culture  rests  largely  upon  the  training  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural 
communities.  The  organization  of  negro  farm  boys  and  girls  into 
clubs  to  carry  out  definite  projects  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home  dur¬ 
ing  1925  showed  marked  progress.  Of  22,102  boys  and  33,941  girls 
who  were  enrolled  in  4HI  club  activities,  11,630  boys  and  14,121  girls 
completed  all  requirements.  The  project  work  and  local  club  meet¬ 
ings  were  supplemented  with  short  courses  and  recreational  encamp¬ 
ments  in  increasing  numbers  as  incentives  to  effort  and  better  work 
on  the  part  of  club  members. 

Many  negro  boys  through  club  demonstrations  earned  sufficient 
money  from  the  sale  of  their  products  to  pay  for  their  school  tuition. 
In  one  county  in  Mississippi  six  club  boys  were  able  to  win  free 
scholarships  to  agricultural  schools.  In  the  same  county  13  boys 
grew  14%  bales  of  cotton  weighing  500  pounds  each  on  13  acres. 
The  following  typical  stories  of  achievement  by  negro  boys  and 
girls  enrolled  in  club  activities  indicate  how  club  work  is  developing 
successful  and  contented  farmers  and  home  makers  in  the  South. 

Albert  Allen,  of  Rockdale  County,  Ga.,  gathered  from  2  acres  100 
bushels  of  oats  valued  at  $85,  sold  $154  worth  of  roasting  ears  and 
beans,  and  then  had  on  hand  $40  worth  of  corn  and  fodder.  The 
total  returns  amounted  to  $279.  Total  expenses,  including  fertilizer 
and  labor,  were  $75,  and  the  net  profit  was  $204.  Sherman  Jackson, 
David  Ford,  and  Willie  Thomas,  of  Tyler,  Tex.,  each  of  whom 
raised  1  acre  of  corn,  produced  66,  64%,  and  63%  bushels,  respec¬ 
tively,  for  which  they  received  as  prizes  $25,  $15,  and  $10. 

A  notable  event  of  the  year  was  the  first  southern  negro  boys’  and 
girls’  4— H  club  conference  held  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  December  8  to 
10,  inclusive.  At  this  conference  club  teams  were  present  that  rep- 
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resented  several  Southern  States.  The  contests  making  up  the  regu¬ 
lar  program  for  the  three  days  were  livestock  judging,  poultry  judg¬ 
ing,  10-ear  seed-corn  judging,  sweet-potato  judging,  bread  making, 
dressmaking,  health,  plowing,  milking,  and  oratorical  contests.  The 
general  subject  for  the  oratorical  contest  was  “  The  resources  of  my 
State.”  In  addition  to  the  boys  and  girls  participating  in  the  con¬ 
tests  many  clubs  sent  delegations  of  other  interested  club  workers, 
and  visitors  from  various  State  extension  divisions  were  present  who 
hoped  to  take  part  in  the  1926  meeting.  Athletic  and  field-day 
sports  were  participated  in  by  all  boys  and  girls  who  attended  the 
conference. 

ORGANIZATIONS 


COUNTY  ADVISORY  BOARDS 


In  a  number  of  counties  advisory  boards  or  councils  aiding  negro 
extension  work  were  active.  County  advisory  boards  or  similar 
organizations  assumed  responsibility  for  such  activities  as  county 
farmers’  conferences,  county  tours,  county  fairs,  county  rallies,  local 
and  for  extension  work,  and  annual  clean-up  week  in  cooperation 
with  State  health  agencies.  Some  examples  of  how  these  organiza¬ 
tions  functioned  follow. 

The  county  board  in  Anson  County,  N.  C.,  acting  with  the  local 
agent,  set  for  a  goal  1,000  acres  of  winter  cover  crops.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  became  responsible  for  his  pro  rata  number  of  acres.  The 
1,000-acre  goal  was  exceeded.  The  county  council  of  Robeson  County, 
N.  C.,  obtained  an  appropriation  of  $500  annually  toward  the  salary 
of  a  home  demonstration  agent  to  work  among  negro  women  of  the 
county.  In  Shelby  County,  Ky.,  the  county-wide  organization  of 
colored  farmers,  in  addition  to  fostering  the  extension  projects  of 
the  county,  cooperated  with  local  organizations  in  raising  funds  to 
lengthen  school  terms  and  used  its  influence  with  bankers  in  having- 
loans  extended  to  responsible  farmers.  In  Powhatan  County,  Va., 
the  advisory  board  financed  the  following  activities:  County  fair, 
boys’  and  girls’  outing,  the  sending  of  a  delegate  to  the  Hampton 
farmers’  conference,  and  the  expenses  of  judges  and  premiums  on 
exhibits.  They  also  raised  funds  to  carry  on  extension  work  in  the 
county  when  the  board  of  supervisors  failed  to  continue  the  appro¬ 
priation. 

Each  of  the  six  home  demonstration  counties  in  Virginia  has  an 
active  advisory  board.  These  boards  are  composed  of  representa¬ 
tive  men  and  women,  chosen  for  their  power  of  leadership  from  13 
local  community  clubs  and  31  women’s  clubs. 


COMMUNITY  CLUBS 


Community  clubs  to  help  study  local  needs  and  aid  extension 
agents  in  carrying  out  the  program  of  work  adopted  increased  in 
number.  A  community  in  Rowan  County,  N.  C.,  improved  a  bad 
road  in  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  visits  by  the  local  agent.. 
They  succeeded  so  well  that,  although  it  is  a  short  side  road,  the 
county  commissioners  added  it  to  the  county  system  of  roads  and 
will  maintain  it  in  good  condition.  The  Holly  Hill  community 
club  in  South  Carolina  has  been  holding  an  annual  farmers’  con- 
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ference.  Since  this  club  has  been  in  operation,  three  farmers  have 
bought  their  homes.  In  1925  the  club  aided  25  farmers  to  obtain 
loans  from  the  banks  for  farm  operations. 

CONFERENCES  AND  MOVABLE  SCHOOLS 

Numerous  conferences,  meetings,  and  movable  schools  were  held 
for  negro  farmers  and  their  families.  (Fig.  31.)  Alabama  con¬ 
tinued  the  movable  community  school  consisting  of  a  group  of 
trained  specialists  as  instructors  and  a  large  especially  built  auto¬ 
mobile  truck  known  as  the  Booker  T.  Washington  school  on  wheels. 
The  truck  was  fully  equipped  with  tools  and  utensils  necessary  for 
giving,  at  farm  homes,  demonstrations  of  better  methods  of  farming 
and  home  making.  The  personnel  attached  to  this  traveling  school 


Fig.  31. — A  movable-school  agent  teaching  farmers  the  care  of  tools  and  farm 

machinery 

consisted  of  specialists  in  farm  and  home  improvement  and  a  public- 

health  nurse  who  gave  instruction  and  demonstrations  relative  to 
proper  health  and  sanitation. 

The  various  community  schools  were  planned  in  advance  by  the 
local  negro  extension  agent.  Partly  because  of  its  unique  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  methods  of  procedure  followed  and  partly  because  of 
the  intense  desire  of  the  people  to  learn,  the  demonstrations  were 
always  attended  by  a  large  crowd,  unless  there  was  unfavorable 
weather  or  stringent  need  for  the  laborers  on  the  farm.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  made  out  jointly  by  the  county  agent  and  the  specialists. 
Some  of  the  improved  practices  demonstrated  were  proper  plowing 
and  terracing  of  land,  the  construction  of  sanitary  toilets  and  sani¬ 
tary  poultry  houses,  whitewashing  and  painting  houses  and  out¬ 
buildings,  sharpening  saws,  and  repairing  farm  tools.  The  women 
were  given  instruction  in  making  tireless  cookers,  grading  fruits  and 
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vegetables,  selecting  eggs,  culling  poultry  for  egg  production,  and 
making  rugs,  shawls,  house  dresses,  and  hats. 

The  number  of  lessons  taught  depended  upon  the  number  of  days 
the  school  remained.  Movable  schools  that  remained  four  or  five 
days  at  a  place  undertook  projects  which  could  not  well  be  completed 
in  a  single  day  without  curtailing  other  essential  features  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  For  instruction  the  men  and  women  were  separated  into  two 
divisions,  and  each  division  was  again  divided  into  smaller  groups. 
The  instructors  exchanged  groups,  thus  giving  the  people  the  benefit 
of  specialized  instruction  in  several  things  during  a  single  day,  with¬ 
out  making  the  day’s  work  monotonous.  A  helpful  adjunct  of  the 
movable-school  program  was  a  projector  for  both  slides  and  motion 
pictures,  which  was  usually  used  at  night  to  reenforce  the  instruction 
of  the  day.  Play  had  its  place  in  the  progTams  as  well  as  work. 
After  the  day’s  program  was  ^completed  young  and  old  were  urged 
to  learn  how  to  play  whole-heartedly,  constructively,  and  in  a  way 
to  refresh  their  minds  and  rejuvenate  their  bodies. 

EXHIBITS 

One  of  the  means  of  stimulating  the  growth  of  farm  activities  has 
been  fairs.  The  results  obtained  have  justified  the  expenditure  of 
money  and  time  put  into  them.  A  prize  won  at  a  fair  has  often 
been  the  means  of  stimulating  an  individual  to  better  methods  of 
farming  or  home  making  and  in  turn  of  helping  others  to  bring 
about  better  farm  or  home  practices  in  the  community. 

In  Arkansas  a  state-wide  effort  was  made  in  presenting  club 
exhibits  at  the  State  fair.  In  South  Carolina  five  county  fairs  were 
held  in  1925.  The  most  outstanding  one  was  that  held  in  Orange¬ 
burg  County,  at  which  farmers  received  $1,250  in  premiums.  From 
six  counties  in  Virginia  65  girls  sent  95  exhibits,  consisting  of  canned 
goods,  clothing,  rugs,  and  bedroom  sets.  A  Hanover  County  girl, 
Louise  Hewlett,  won  the  scholarship  to  the  1926  State  short  course 
for  the  best  collection  of  canned  goods  put  up  by  a  club  girl.  Bed¬ 
ford  County  was  awarded  $5  by  the  fair  association  for  having  won 
the  greatest  number  of  prizes. 

FOREIGN  VISITORS 

Negro  extension  work  was  studied  extensively  by  missionaries  and 
foreign  government  officials  carrying  on  work  in  Africa  and  other 
countries.  The  following  comment  on  the  work  from  Father  Harry 
Buck,  St.  Augustine  Mission,  Southern  Khodesia,  Africa,  is  typical 
of  the  impressions  of  visiting  missionaries : 

The  American  Negro  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  last  50  years,  and 
the  English  missionaries  working  in  Africa  have  been  impressed  by  the  splen¬ 
did  extension  work  being  carried  on  in  the  homes  and  fields  of  the  people  in 
America.  Surely  nothing  could  be  more  helpful  and  beneficial  to  the  rural 
population  of  the  Southern  States  than  the  unselfish  efforts  of  the  farm  and 
home  demonstrators.  The  results  of  their  work  are  evident  wherever  they 
have  been. 

SUMMARY 

Negro  extension  work  made  satisfactory  progress  during  the  year 
1925.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  production  of  food  and  feed  for 
use  on  the  farm  and  the  cheaper  production  of  crops  and  livestock 
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through  cooperative  buying  and  the  use  of  more  efficient  methods. 
These  two  phases  of  extension  work  grew  rapidly  and  helped  many 
negro  farmers  to  a  sounder  financial  footing.  Marketing  received 
more  attention  than  ever  before  and  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
many  new  cooperative  associations.  Community  activities  were  en¬ 
couraged  and  in  many  communities  were  undertaken  successfully. 
Extension  workers  urged  the  negro  farmer  to  own  his  own  farm  and 
to  make  a  convenient,  healthy,  and  comfortable  home  for  the  family. 
As  a  result  the  number  of  homes  owned  by  negro  farmers  was  notice¬ 
ably  greater  in  counties  where  extension  work  had  been  carried  on. 
A  large  number  of  farm  buildings  were  painted,  whitewashed,  re¬ 
modeled,  or  improved  in  some  way  during  the  year.  ' 

The  production  of  staple  crops,  including  cotton,  the  control  of 
the  boll  weevil  and  other  similar  pests,  and  the  effect  of  negro  migra¬ 
tion  from  the  South  upon  the  supply  of  common  labor  have  been 
serious  problems.  Extension  work  has  aided  in  forwarding  the  so¬ 
lution  of  these  problems  and  in  stabilizing  agricultural  production  in 
the  Southern  States. 
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STATISTICS 


[Funds  for  extension  work  are  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  whereas  extension  agents  are 
required  to  prepare  their  reports  for  calendar  years.  For  this  reason,  the  statements  of  funds  expended 
are  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1925,  and  the  statistics  of  results  of  work  done  are  for  the  calendar 
year  ended  December  31, 1925] 


Table  8. — Statistical  summary  of  results  of  cooperative  extension  work,  1925 


Item 

Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 

Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 

Reported  by  club 
agents  i 

Total  of  all  lines 
of  work 

Agents 

report¬ 

ing 

Number 

Agents 

report¬ 

ing 

Number 

Agents 

report¬ 

ing 

Number 

Agents 

report¬ 

ing 

Number 

Communities  in  counties. 

2, 236 

44,  449 

973 

28,  815 

124 

7,  324 

3,  333 

80,  588 

Communities  with  ex- 

tension  program . 

1,984 

27,  739 

963 

18, 390 

121 

4,  590 

3, 068 

50,  719 

Voluntary  local  leaders: 

Adult... . 

2, 028 

111,333 

895 

48,  387 

18 

867 

2,941 

160,  587 

Junior . 

1,  678 

25, 194 

797 

17, 157 

134 

5,  644 

2,609 

47,  995 

Adult  clubs. . 

1,284 

18,  290 

939 

15,  069 

15 

144 

2,238 

33,  503 

Membership  in  adult 

clubs..  . . . 

1,085 

475,  705 

928 

282,  067 

9 

1,671 

1,748 

759,  443 

Junior  clubs . 

1,  875 

\  20, 253 

879 

13,  056 

138 

7,  977 

2,  892 

41,  286 

Enrollment — 

Boys . . 

1,  898 

169,  278 

245 

14,  580 

132 

40,  775 

2,  275 

224,  633 

Girls . 

1,332 

103,  365 

906 

184,  555 

136 

52,  493 

2,  374 

340,  413 

Completions— 

Boys . 

1,741 

99,  111 

190 

6,  670 

130 

27,  295 

2,  061 

133,  076 

Girls... . 

1,210 

64,  843 

805 

93, 185 

133 

38,  470 

2,148 

196,  498 

Farm  visits  made _ 

2,  260 

1,313,  267 

170 

21,  661 

113 

47,  269 

2,  543 

1,  382, 197 

Number  of  farms  visited. 

2,  222 

676,212 

165 

14,  349 

111 

23,  563 

2,  498 

714, 124 

Home  visits  made. . . 

954 

124,  268 

983 

242,  696 

81 

20,  032 

2,  018 

386,  996 

Number  of  homes  visited. 

938 

73, 259 

967 

148,  338 

79 

11,013 

1,  984 

232,  610 

Office  calls _ _ 

2,  077 

2,  638, 228 

863 

345,  309 

113 

26,  844 

3,  053 

3,  010,  381 

Telephone  calls _ _ 

1,922 

1,  705, 147 

811 

339,  975 

107 

40,  572 

2,840 

2,  085,  694 

Percentage  of  time  in  field 

67 

70 

66 

67 

Percentage  of  time  in  office 

33 

30 

34 

33 

Individual  letters  written. 

2,  071 

2,  789,  079 

878 

867, 233 

119 

110,  848 

3,  068 

3,  767, 160 

Leader-training  meetings 

held . 

1,263 

15, 483 

622 

11,542 

97 

862 

1,982 

27,  887 

Attendance . 

1,254 

137,  288 

617 

124, 174 

97 

6,991 

1,968 

268,  453 

Method  and  result  dem- 

onstrations: 

Meetings  held . 

1,923 

149,  784 

895 

166,  353 

109 

15,  956 

2,927 

332,  093 

Attendance . 

1,913 

3, 132,  873 

891 

3, 113,  469 

108 

271,  814 

2,  912 

6,  518, 156 

Total  number  of  all 

meetings  held. . 

307, 240 

208  969 

33  577 

549  786 

Total-  attendance . 

12,  680;  637 

5, 127,  708 

773,  013 

18.  58lj  358 

Meetings  at  which  lan- 

tern  slides  were  shown.. 

661 

5,580 

178 

1,227 

56 

539 

895 

7,346 

Meetings  at  which  mo- 

tion  pictures  were 

shown . 

1,  285 

24,  030 

297 

2,  769 

65 

652 

1,  647 

27, 451 

Soils: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations _ _ 

1,  512 

48,  061 

3 

342 

1  515 

48,  403 

Farms  on  which  ad- 

vice  as  to  use  of 

commercial  ferti- 

lizer  was  followed. . 

1,  491 

145,  985 

3 

300 

1,  494 

146,  285 

Farms  on  which  lime 

or  limestone  was 

. 

used  as  advised _ 

1,276 

43,  930 

3 

9 

1,279 

43, 939 

Farms  on  which  bet- 

ter  care  of  farm 

manure  was  taken.. 

904 

36,  512 

1 

54 

905 

36,  566 

Farms  on  which 

green-manure  crops 

were  plowed  under. 

1,020 

28, 189 

3 

27 

1,023 

28,216 

leadersU<*eS  &  Sma^  amoun^  club  w°rk  in  counties  without  extension  agents,  reported  by  State  club 
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Table  8. — Statistical  summary  of  results  of  cooperative  extension  work,  1925 — 

Continued 


Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 

Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 

Reported  by  club 
agents 

Total  of  all  lines 
of  work 

Item 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

ing 

ing 

ing 

mg 

Soils— Continued. 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 

better  practices 
were  adopted _ 

1,889 

251,  554 

- 

4 

487 

1,893 

252,  041 

Corn: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations..  _ 

1,272 

16, 859 

3 

23 

1,275 

16,  882 

Junior 2  demonstra- 

tions _ 

935 

17,  797 

66 

1,279 

1,001 

19,076 

Farms  on  which  im- 

proved  seed  was 
planted . . 

1,233 

39, 351 

23 

248 

1,256 

39,  599 

Farms  on  which  seed 

selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed . . 

1,090 

29,  619 

17 

196 

1, 107 

29,  815 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 

better  practices 
were  adopted _ 

1,  601 

89,  805 

29 

436 

1,  630 

90, 241 

Wheat: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations . . 

635 

6,115 

1 

11 

636 

6, 126 

Junior  2  demonstra- 

tions _ _ _ 

40 

266 

1 

1 

41 

267 

Farms  on  which  im- 

proved  seed  was 
planted _ 

678 

15,112 

678 

15, 112 

Farms  on  which  seed 

selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed  . . . 

221 

2,  798 

221 

2,  798 

Farms  on  which  seed 

was  treated  for  smut. 

525 

15, 149 

525 

15, 149 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 

better  practices 
were  adopted _ 

985 

39,  559 

1 

17 

986 

39,  576 

Oats: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations  . . . 

726 

5, 244 

2 

5 

728 

5,249 

Junior 2  demonstra- 

tions . . 

48 

258 

1 

1 

49 

259 

Farms  on  which  im- 

proved  seed  was 
planted  _  . . 

681 

15,  819 

2 

5 

683 

15,  824 

Farms  on  which  seed 

selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed  _ _  _ 

226 

1,957 

226 

1,957 

Farms  on  which  seed 

was  treated  for 
smut  _ _ 

477 

7,849 

477 

7,849 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 

better  practices 
were  adopted . 

1,021 

30,  707 

2 

6 

1,023 

30,  713 

Rye: 

Adult  result  demon- 

2,022 

152 

strations  .  _ 

225 

2, 022 

225 

Junior 2  demonstra- 

tions  . 

6 

152 

6 

Farms  on  which  im- 

proved  seed  was 
planted 

233 

2,705 

233 

2,  705 

Farms  on  which  seed 

selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed  _ _ 

58 

335 

58 

335 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 
better  practices 
were,  adopted 

348 

5,139 

348 

5,139 

Barley: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations 

268 

1,304 

268 

1,304 

2  Boys’  and  girls’  club  members 
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Table  8. — Statistical  summary  of  results  of  cooperative  extension  ivork,  1925 — 

Continued 


Item 

Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 

Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 

Reported  by  club 
agents 

Total  of  all  lines 
of  work 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

ing 

mg 

ing 

ing 

Barley— Continued. 

Junior 2  demonstra- 

tions 

15 

50 

15 

50 

Farms  on  which  im- 

proved  seed  was 
planted 

306 

3,  689 

306 

3,  689 

Farms  on  which  seed 

selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed 

76 

495 

76 

495 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted _ 

418 

6,442 

418 

6,442 

Other  cereals: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations . . 

276 

2,  680 

276 

2,  680 

Junior  2  demonstra- 

tions . 

50 

3,  880 

5 

945 

155 

4,825 

Farms  on  which  im- 

proved  seed  was 
planted.  _  _ 

193 

4,821 

1 

9 

194 

4,830 

Farms  on  which  seed 

selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed  _ _ 

95 

1,996 

1 

2 

96 

1,998 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted _ 

337 

3, 476 

2 

9 

339 

13, 485 

Alfalfa: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations  __ . . 

985 

13, 140 

985 

13, 140 

Junior 2  demonstra- 

tions _  _ _ 

33 

317 

4 

76 

37 

393 

Farms  on  which  im- 

proved  seed  was 
planted _ _ 

854 

27, 159 

1 

15 

855 

27, 174 

Farms  on  which  seed 

selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed _ _  ... 

102 

1,535 

1 

1 

103 

1,  536 

Farms  on  which  seed 

was  inoculated  . .  . 

906 

28,  313 

1 

47 

907 

28,  360 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted _ _ 

1,342 

51,  736 

2 

68 

1,344 

51,804 

Soy  beans: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations _ _ 

958 

14, 186 

1 

3 

959 

14, 1892 

Junior 2  demonstra- 

tions _  _ 

125 

911 

4 

9 

129 

920 

Farms  on  which  im- 

proved  seed  was 
planted _  _ 

795 

21,  739 

2 

4 

797 

21,  743 

Farms  on  which  seed 

selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed _ _ _ 

292 

3,889 

292 

3,889 

Farms  on  which  seed 

was  inoculated _ 

759 

17, 635 

2 

4 

761 

17,  639 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted _ 

1,  253 

48, 100 

3 

34 

1,  256 

48, 134 

Sweet  clover: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations _ 

725 

7, 447 

2 

9 

727 

7,456 

Junior 2  demonstra- 

tions..  _ 

12 

184 

12 

184 

Farms  on  which  im- 

proved  seed  was 
planted _ _ 

555 

11,990 

555 

11,990 

Farms  on  which  seed 

selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed _ 

97 

885 

97 

885 

2  Boys’  and  girls’  club  members. 
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Table  8. — Statistical  summary  of  results  of  cooperative  extension  work,  1925 — 

Continued 


Item 


Sweet  clover— Contd. 
Farms  on  which  seed 

was  inoculated _ 

Total  number  of 
farms  on  which 
better  practices 

were  adopted . 

Crimson  clover: 

Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations . 

Junior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions.. . 

Farms  on  which  im¬ 
proved  seed  was 

planted . — 

Farms  on  which  seed 
selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed . . . 

Farms  on  which  seed 

was  inoculated . 

Total  number  of 
farms  on  which 
better  practices 

were  adopted.. . 

Clover  (red, alsike,  white): 
Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations . . 

Junior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions _ _ _ 

Farms  on  which  im¬ 
proved  seed  was 

planted _ 

Farms  on  which  seed 
selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed . . 

Farms  on  which  seed 

was  inoculated . 

Total  number  of 
farms  on  which 
better  practices 

were  adopted . 

Cowpeas: 

Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations . . 

Junior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions _ _ 

Farms  on  which  im¬ 
proved  seed  was 

planted . 

Farrps  on  which  seed 
selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed . . . 

Farms  on  which  seed 

was  inoculated _ 

Total  number  of 
farms  on  which 
be  tter  practices 

were  adopted . 

Velvet  beans: 

Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations . 

Ju  nior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions . . 

Farms  on  which  im¬ 
proved  seed  was 

planted . . 

Farms  on  which  seed 
selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed . 

Farms  on  which  seed 
was  inoculated . 


Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 


Agents 

report¬ 

ing 

Number 

661 

11, 552 

1,097 

28, 691 

174 

1, 781 

4 

21 

107 

1, 474 

20 

114 

132 

1,336 

253 

4,122 

279 

2,852 

2 

14 

190 

5, 195 

32 

587 

161 

1,555 

453 

10, 994 

368 

3,763 

48 

740 

157 

1,673 

81 

659 

94 

1,092 

454 

8, 303 

211 

2, 223 

20 

193 

102 

1,121 

64 

572 

29 

129 

Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 

Reported  by  club 
agents 

Total  of  all  lines 
of  work 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

ing 

ing 

ing 

2 

27 

663 

1 1, 579 

4 

157 

1, 101 

28,  848 

174 

1, 781 

4 

21 

107 

1,474 

20 

114 

• 

132 

1,336 

253 

4, 122 

279 

2,  852 

2 

14 

190 

5, 195 

32 

587 

1 

4 

162 

;  1, 559 

1 

4 

454 

10, 998 

368 

3, 763 

48 

740 

157 

1,673 

81 

659 

94 

1,092 

• 

454 

8, 303 

1 

3 

212 

2, 226 

1 

23 

21 

216 

102 

1, 121 

64 

572 

29 

129 

2  Boys’  and  girls’  club  members. 
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Table  8. — Statistical  summary  of  results  of  cooperative  extension  work ,  1925 — 

Continued 


Item 


Velvet  beans— Contd. 
Total  number  of 
farms  on  which 
better  practices 

were  adopted - 

Field  beans: 

Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations . 

Junior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions. . . . 

Farms  on  which  im¬ 
proved  seed  was 

planted . . 

Farms  on  which  seed 
selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed - - 1 

Farms  on  which  seed 

was  inoculated - 

Total  number  of 
farms  on  which 
better  practices 

were  adopted - 

Peanuts: 

Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations.. . . 

Junior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions  — 
Farms  on  which  im¬ 
proved  seed  was 

planted - 

Farms  on  which  seed  I 
selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed - - 

Farms  on  which  seed 

was  ino  ulated - 

Total  number  of 
farms  on  which 
better  practices 

were  adopted - 

Lespedeza: 

Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations . . 

Junior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions - - 

Farms  on  which  im¬ 
proved  seed  was 

planted - - 

Farms  on  which  seed 
selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed . 

Farms  on  which  seed 

was  inoculated - 

Total  number  of 
farms  on  which 
better  practices 

were  adopted . 

Pastures: 

Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations . . 

Junior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions . 

Farms  on  which  im¬ 
proved  seed  was 

planted . 

Farms  on  which  seed 
selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed . 

Farms  on  which  seed 

was  inoculated . 

Total  number  of 
farms  on  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted. . 


Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 

Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 

Reported  by  club 
agents 

Total  of  all  lines 
of  work 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

244 

5, 401 

1 

3 

245 

5  404 

108 

679 

108 

679 

19 

164 

17 

89 

36 

253 

89 

1,549 

2 

6 

91 

51 

536 

1 

4 

52 

540 

30 

484 

1 

4 

31 

488 

161 

3,265 

4 

9 

165 

3  274 

206 

1,  692 

206 

1  692 

192 

1,461 

2 

87 

194 

1,548 

115 

1,029 

1 

45 

116 

1,074 

85 

629 

85 

629 

11 

80 

11 

80 

276 

4, 433 

_ 

1 

45 

277 

4,478 

325 

2, 637 

325 

2,637 

5 

24 

5 

24 

181 

2,805 

181 

2, 805 

55 

554 

55 

554 

44 

291 

44 

291 

390 

6, 739 

390 

6, 739 

623 

6,  063 

623 

6, 063 

9 

41 

9 

41 

253 

2,  690 

253 

2,  690 

22 

235 

22 

235 

79 

1,315 

79 

1,315 

759 

12,512 

759 

12, 512 

2  Boys’  and  girls’  club  members. 
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Table  8. — Statistical  summary  of  results  of  cooperative  extension  work,  1925 — • 

Continued 


Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 

Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 

Reported  by  club 
agents 

Total  of  all  lines 
of  work 

Item 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

Other  legumes  and  for- 

age  crops: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations . . 

339 

4,  553 

1 

9 

340 

4, 562 

Junior  2  demonstra- 

tions _ 

28 

142 

3 

53 

31 

195 

Farms  on  which  im- 

proved  seed  was 
planted..  _ 

207 

3, 582 

1 

2 

208 

3, 584 

Farms  on  which  seed 

selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed . . 

55 

527 

1 

1 

56 

528 

Farms  on  which  seed 

was  inoculated . .  . . 

173 

4,614 

1 

3 

174 

4,617 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 
better  practices 

were  adopted _ 

446 

16, 405 

2 

12 

448 

16, 417 

Potatoes: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations . . 

799 

9,033 

2 

16 

801 

9, 049 

Junior  2  demonstra- 

tions _ _ 

460 

9,  509 

83 

2,915 

543 

12, 424 

Farms  on  which  im- 

proved  seed  was 
planted ..  _ 

833 

27,  966 

44 

544 

877 

28,  510 

Farms  on  which  seed 

selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed _ 

448 

6,355 

28 

311 

476 

6, 666 

Farms  on  which  seed 

was  treated  for  dis¬ 
ease.  . . . 

760 

13, 670 

34 

358 

794 

14, 028 

Farms  on  which 

spraying  or  dusting 
for  disease  or  insect 

11,573 

pests  was  practiced . 
Total  number  of 

611 

11, 405 

29 

168 

640 

farms  on  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted  _ 

1, 150 

67,611 

54 

973 

1, 204 

68,  584 

Sweet  potatoes*: 

Adult  result  demon- 

4,588 

strations 

382 

4,  588 

382 

Junior  2  demonstra- 

1,796 

tions.  _ 

189 

1,680 

9 

116 

198 

Farms  on  which  im- 

proved  seed  was 
planted _ 

269 

4,774 

2 

52 

271 

4, 826 

Farms  on  which  seed 

selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed 

205 

2,  659 

205 

2, 659 

Farms  on  which  seed 

was  treated  for  dis- 

248 

3, 578 

248 

3, 578 

Farms  on  which 

spraying  for  disease 
or  insect  pests  was 

nraotiood 

68 

1,480 

68 

1,480 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 

better  practices 

worft  adnnted 

474 

13,071 

4 

56 

478 

13, 127 

Cotton: 

Adult  result  demon- 

717 

18,345 

717 

18, 345 

Junior  2  demonstra- 

193 

575 

14,347 

tions 

569 

14, 154 

6 

Farms  on  which  im- 

proved  seed  was 

nlantpii 

470 

20, 634 

3 

25 

473 

20,659 

Farms  on  which  seed 

selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed  . 

306 

7,455 

1 

8 

307 

7,463 

2  Boys’  and  girls’  club  members. 
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Table  8. — Statistical  summary  of  results  of  cooperative  extension  work,  1925 — 

Continued 


Item 

Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 

Agents 

report¬ 

ing 

Number 

Cotton— Continued. 
Farms  on  which  seed 
was  treated  for  dis¬ 
ease. . 

41 

703 

Farms  on  which 
spraying  or  dusting 
for  disease  or  in¬ 
sect  pests  was  prac¬ 
ticed - - 

321 

19, 273 

Total  number  of 
farms  on  which  bet¬ 
ter  practices  were 
adopted - 

783 

79, 865 

Tobacco: 

Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations . . 

195 

3,011 

Junior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions - - 

66 

711 

Farms  on  which  im¬ 
proved  seed  was 
planted _ 

112 

4,453 

Farms  on  which  seed 
selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed -  - 

61 

1,837 

Farms  on  which  seed 
was  treated  for  dis¬ 
ease - - 

83 

4, 461 

Farms  on  which 
spraying  or  dusting 
for  disease  or  insect 
pests  was  practiced . 

97 

3, 149 

Total  number  of 
farms  on  which  bet¬ 
ter  practices  were 
adopted.. . . 

234 

16,210 

Other  miscellaneous 
crops: 

Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations. . . 

147 

2, 072 

Junior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions — 

47 

479 

Farms  on  which  im¬ 
proved  seed  was 
planted _ _ - 

77 

1,732 

Farms  on  which  seed 
selection  was  prac¬ 
ticed - - 

35 

273 

Farms  on  which  seed 
was  treated  for  dis¬ 
ease. . . . 

28 

384 

Farms  on  which 
spraying  or  dusting 
for  disease  or  in¬ 
sect  pests  was  prac¬ 
ticed _ _ _ 

59 

1,250 

Total  number  of 
farms  on  which  bet¬ 
ter  practices  were 
adopted.. . 

191 

5, 042 

Tree  fruits: 

Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations . . 

1, 150 

12, 256 

Junior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions . 

101 

982 

Farms  on  which  im¬ 
proved  stock  or 
seed  was  planted _ 

665 

10,  209 

Farms  on  which  bet¬ 
ter  pruning  meth¬ 
ods  were  adopted... 

i  1,213 

19, 475 

2  Boys’  and  girls’  club  members. 

Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 

Reported  by  club 
agents 

Agents 

report¬ 

ing 

Number 

Agents 

report¬ 

ing 

Number 

1 

1 

3 

• 

3 

5 

25 

- 

.  1 

15 

1 

10 

5 

1 

82 

11 

2 

2 

5 

13 

10 

24 

1 

1 

10 

6 

Total  of  all  lines 
of  work 


mg 


42 


322 


786 


Number 


195 

67 


112 

61 

83 


97 


235 


147 

52 


78 

35 

28 


59 


193 


1, 153 
107 


665 

1,213 


706 


19, 278 

79,890 


3,011 

726 


4, 453 
1,837 
4, 461 


3, 149 

16, 220 


2, 072 
561 


1, 743 
273 


384 


1, 250 


5,055 


12,  276 

1,012 


10, 209 
19, 475 
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Table  8. — Statistical  summary  of  results  of  cooperative  extension  work,  1925 — 

Continued 


Item 


Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 


Agents 

report¬ 

ing 


Tree  fruits — Continued. 
Farms  on  which 
spraying  or  other 
treatment  for  dis¬ 
ease  or  insect  pests 

was  practiced - 

Total  number  of 
farms  on  which  bet¬ 
ter  practices  were 

adopted . . 

Bush  and  small  fruits: 
Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations . 

Junior  1  demonstra¬ 
tions . . 

Farms  on  which  im¬ 
proved  stock  or 
seed  was  planted— . 
Farms  on  which  bet¬ 
ter  pruning  meth¬ 
ods  were  adopted . . . 
Farms  on  which 
spraying  or  other 
treatment  for  dis¬ 
ease  or  insect  pests 

was  practiced . 

Total  number  of 
farms  on  which 
better  practices 

were  adopted . 

Grapes: 

Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations-- . 

Junior 2  demonstra¬ 
tions . - 

Farms  on  which  im¬ 
proved  stock  or  seed 

was  planted . 

Farms  on  which  bet¬ 
ter  pruning  meth¬ 
ods  wereadopted... 
Farms  on  which 
spraying  or  other 
treatment  for  dis¬ 
ease  or  insect  pests 

was  practiced . 

Total  number  of 
farms  on  which  bet¬ 
ter  practices  were 

adopted. . 

Market  gardening: 

Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations  __ . 

Junior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions . . . 

Farms  on  which  im¬ 
proved  stock  or 

seed  was  planted _ 

Farms  on  which  bet¬ 
ter  pruning  meth¬ 
ods  were  adopted. . . 
Farms  on  which 
spraying  or  other 
treatment  for  dis¬ 
ease  or  insect  pests 

was  practiced . 

Total  number  of 
farms  on  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted.. . 


1,221 

1, 625 

262 

21 

206 

224 

245 

521 

345 

8 

199 

451 


N 

329 


662 

412 

97 

236 

43 

279 

558 


Number 


Agents 
report¬ 
ing 


22, 131 

61,750 

1,404 

174 

2,921 

2,081 

2, 435 

7, 626 

I, 697 

57 

1,708 

4,787 

2,740 

II,  164 

4. 562 
1,337 

8. 563 
576 

8,410 

20, 835 


Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 


Number 


10 

8 

2 


Reported  by  club 
agents 


Agents 
report¬ 
ing 


75 


Number 


29 


100 


100  12 


111 


55 


Agents 

report¬ 

ing 


Total  of  all  lines 
of  work 


69 


34 


456 

27 


83 


119 


1,221 

1,630 

263 

30 

207 

224 

245 


27  525 

346 
11 


199 

451 

330 

665 

412 

126 

244 

43 

283 

571 


Number 


22, 131 

61, 871 

I, 412 
231 

2,928 

2,081 

2,435 

7,661 

1,705 

126 

1,708 

4, 787 

2, 742 

II, 206 

4,  562 
1, 793 

8, 665 

576 

8, 593 

21, 054 


2  Boys’  and  girls’  club  members. 
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Table  8. — Statistical  summary  of  results  of  cooperative  extension  work,  1925 — 

Continued 


Item 

Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 

Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 

Reported  by  club 
agents 

Total  of  all  lines 
of  work 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

i 

Agents1 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number- 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

ing 

mg 

ing 

ing 

Home  gardens: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations _ 

281 

5,975 

447 

30,  111 

4 

472 

732 

36, 558 

Junior  2  demonstra- 

tions _ _ _ 

208 

6, 489 

425 

24, 950 

89 

9, 820 

722 

41, 259 

Farms  on  which  im- 

proved  stock  or 
seed  was  planted _ 

143 

4, 020 

2 

150 

11 

687 

156 

4,857 

Farms  on  which  bet- 

ter  pruning  meth- 

ods  were  adopted ... 
Farms  on  which 

32 

617 

2 

2 

34 

619 

spraying  or  other 
treatment  for  dis- 

ease  or  insect  pests 
was  practiced _ 

272 

8, 485 

385 

19, 65  i 

24 

1, 425 

681 

29, 561 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which  bet- 

ter  practices  were 

adopted _ 

528 

25, 277 

582 

86,  471 

36 

3, 122 

1, 146 

114, 870 

Beautifying  home 

grounds: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations _ 

322 

2,400 

359 

14, 807 

3 

61 

684 

17, 268 

Junior  2  demonstra- 

tions.  .  _ 

32 

548 

265 

17, 515 

9 

93 

306 

18, 156 

Farms  on  which 

improved  stock  or 

seed  was  planted _ 

Farms  on  which  bet- 

154 

2, 235 

3 

17 

157 

2, 252 

ter  pruning  meth- 

ods  were  adopted. .. 
Farms  on  which 

74 

675 

1 

3 

75 

678 

spraying  or  other 
treatment  for  dis- 

ease  or  insect  pests 
was  practiced _ 

83 

558 

2 

8 

85 

566 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 

better  practices 
were  adopted. . 

515 

9, 344 

510 

45, 114 

10 

111 

1,035 

54, 569 

Forestry: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations.  . . . 

301 

1,917 

301 

1,917 

Junior  2  demonstra- 

tions . . . 

12 

210 

13 

98 

25 

308 

Forest  or  wood-lot 

plantings  made _ 

179 

2, 262 

9 

55 

188 

2,317 

Farms  on  which  as- 

sistance  in  wood- 
lot  management 
was  given _ 

200 

2,086 

7 

40 

207 

2, 126 

Farms  on  which 

windbreaks  were 
planted.. . 

129 

1, 190 

1 

i 

130 

1, 191 

Farms  on  which  con- 

trol  of  white-pine 
blister  rust  was  at- 

tempted . 

22 

475 

3 

10 

25 

485 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 
better  practices 

were  adopted _ 

428 

6,508 

9 

66 

437 

6,  574 

Rodents  apd  other  ani- 

mal  pests: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations . . 

318 

10, 202 

1 

2 

319 

10, 204 

Farms  on  which  con- 

trol  measures  were 
adopted^ . 

577 

87, 610 

1 

2 

578 

87, 612 

2  Boys’  and  girls’  club  members. 
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Table  8. — Statistical  summary  of  results  of  cooperative  extension  work,  1925 — 

Continued 


Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 

Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 

Reported  by  club 
agents 

Total  ( 
of 

Item 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

Grasshoppers  and  other 
insect  pests: 

l  Adult  result  demon- 

strations  - . . 

398 

15,017 

1 

2 

399 

Farms  on  which  con- 

trol  measures  were 

r  adopted . . . 

566 

114,916 

1 

3C 

567 

Dairy  cattle: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations _ _ 

712 

12, 530 

197 

8, 401 

4 

20 

913 

Junior2  demonstra- 

tions . . . 

726 

11, 150 

105 

1,655 

118 

4, 337 

949 

Farms  on  which  as- 

sistance  in  obtain¬ 
ing  purebred  sires 
was  given..  _ 

1,313 

10, 485 

39 

257 

1, 352 

Farms'" on  which  as- 

sistance  in  obtain¬ 
ing  high-grade  or 
purebred  females 
was  given . . 

1, 106 

13, 575 

54 

515 

1, 160 

Farms”  on  which 

herds  were  culled— 
Bull  associations  or- 

598 

11, 167 

1 

8 

12 

62 

611 

ganized  during 

year... . 

165 

462 

6 

9 

171 

Members  in  bull  as- 

sociations . .  .. 

166 

3, 885 

4 

64 

170 

Breed  associations 

organized  during 
year .  . .  . 

151 

418 

3 

7 

154 

Members  in  breed 

organizations _ 

151 

3,893 

4 

59 

155 

Cow-testing  associa- 

tions  organized 
during  year..  _ 

545 

855 

3 

4 

548 

Members  in  cow- 

testing  associations. 
Other  farms  on  which 

564 

20,  852 

3 

87 

567 

cows  were  tested 
for  production.. _ 

687 

19, 887 

9 

91 

696 

Cows*  under  test  by 

such  associations 
and  individual 
farms _  .  . 

835 

313,  070 

10 

1,131 

845 

Farms  on  which  im- 

proved  practices  in 
the  sanitary  pro¬ 
duction  and  care 

of  milk  were  adop¬ 
ted.. . . 

869 

41,  688 

254 

15,  769 

13 

136 

1,136 

Farms  on  which  bet- 

ter-balanced  ra¬ 
tions  were  fed . 

1, 341 

36,  794 

160 

4,  330 

29 

296 

1,530 

Farms  on  which  in- 

sect  pests  were 
controlled  . 

289 

5,308 

2 

6 

291 

Farmers  directly  in- 

fluenced  to  have 
animals  tested  for 
tuberculosis 

1,024 

2S5, 980 

19 

288 

1,043 

Farmers  directly  in- 

fluenced  to  vacci¬ 
nate  animals  for 
blackleg 

250 

7, 430 

1 

40 

251 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 

better  practices 
were  adopted . . 

1,751 

355, 319 

305 

27, 363 

75 

1,466 

2, 131 

Number 


15, 019 

114, 946 

20, 951 
17, 142 

10,  742 

14, 090 
11, 237 

471 
3, 949 

425 
3, 952 

859 
20, 939 

19, 978 

314, 201 


57,  593 
41, 420 
5,314 

286, 268 

7,470 

384, 148 


2  Boys’  and  girls’  club  members. 
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Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 

Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 

Reported  by  club 
agents 

Total  of  all  lines 
of  work 

Item 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

Beef  cattle: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations . _. 

305 

1,953 

1 

8 

306 

1,961 

Junior 2  demonstra- 

tions _ 

412 

4,461 

21 

468 

433 

4, 929 

Farms  on  which  as- 

sistance  in  obtain¬ 
ing  purebred  sires 
was  given..  _ _ 

622 

3,753 

-*• 

2 

54 

624 

3,807 

Farms  on  which  as- 

sistance  in  obtain¬ 
ing  high-grade  or 
purebred  female  s 
was  given . . 

269 

1, 546 

3 

5 

272 

1,551 

Farms  on  which 

herds  were  culled... 

101 

615 

101 

615 

Bull  associations  or¬ 
ganized  during  year. 
Members  in  bull  as- 

14 

34 

14 

34 

sociations..  .  .. 

16 

283 

16 

283- 

Breed  associations 

organized  during 
year _ 

12 

16 

12 

16- 

Members  in  breed 

associations _ 

12 

222 

12 

222 

Farms  on  which  bet- 

ter-balanced  ra¬ 
tions  were  fed..  . 

372 

4,  339 

1 

2 

373 

4,341 

Farms  on  which  in- 

sect  pests  were  con¬ 
trolled _ 

90 

1,258 

90 

1,  258- 

Farmers  directly  in- 

fluenced  to  have 
animals  tested  for 
tuberculosis  . 

260 

56,  609 

1 

15 

261 

56,  624 

Farmers  directly  in- 

fluenced  to  vacci¬ 
nate  animals  for 
blackleg...  .. 

271 

9, 224 

271 

9, 224 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted... _ 

925 

77, 048 

8 

85 

933 

77, 133 

Swine: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations _ 

781 

8,421 

2 

3 

783 

8,  424 

Junior 2  demonstra- 

tions . 

1,096 

18,  035 

100 

2, 384 

1,198 

20,  419 

Farms  on  which  as- 

sistance  in  obtain¬ 
ing  purebred  sires 
was  given _  .. 

1,071 

8,397 

19 

131 

1,090 

8,528 

Farms  on  which  as- 

sistance  in  obtain¬ 
ing  high-grade  or 
purebred  females 
was  given _ 

800 

8, 714 

32 

378 

832 

9, 092 

Farms  on  which 

herds  were  culled... 

193 

1. 585 

4 

15 

197 

1,600 

Boar  associations  or- 

ganized  during  year. 
M  embers  in  boar  as- 

37 

120 

1 

2 

38 

122 

sociations _ 

35 

1,  042 

1 

12 

36 

1,054 

Breed  associations  or- 

ganized  during  year. 
Members  in  breed 

35 

64 

3 

6 

38 

70 

associations.  _ 

30 

653 

2 

31 

32 

684 

Farms  on  which  bet- 

ter-balanced  ra¬ 
tions  were  fed . .  ... 

703 

15,  673 

14 

262 

717 

15, 935 

Farms  on  which  in- 

sect  pests  were  con¬ 
trolled . . 

386 

7,  829 

5 

366 

391 

8,195 

2  Boys’  and  girls’  club  members. 
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- 

Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 

Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 

Reported  by  club 
agents 

Total  of  all  lines 
of  work 

Item 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

Swine— Continued. 

Farmers  directly  in- 

* 

fluenced  to  vacci¬ 
nate  for  cholera _ 

725 

33, 365 

8 

74 

733 

33, 439 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 

better  practices 
were  adopted . 

1, 479 

67,  806 

42 

844 

1,521 

68, 650 

Sheep: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations . 

334 

4,112 

2 

9 

336 

4, 121 

Junior 3  demonstra- 

tions. . . 

309 

2,  720 

58 

781 

367 

3,501 

Farms  on  which  as- 

sistance  in  obtain¬ 
ing  purebred  sires 
was  eiven _ 

681 

3, 949 

18 

107 

699 

4,056 

Farms”  on  which  as- 

sistance  in  obtain- 

ing  high-grade  or 
purebred  females 
was  given . . 

428 

2,743 

17 

90 

445 

2, 833 

Farms  on  which 

flocks  were  culled.. 

169 

1,223 

2 

5 

171 

1,228 

Fam  associations  or- 

ganized  during  year. 
M  embers  in  ram  as- 

26 

54 

1 

3 

27 

57 

sociations . 

24 

273 

1 

26 

25 

299 

Breed  associations  or¬ 
ganized  during  year. 
Members  in  breed 

17 

19 

17 

19 

associations _ 

17 

455 

17 

455 

Farms  on  which  bet- 

ter-b  ala  need  ra¬ 
tions  were  fed . 

303 

4, 014 

5 

45 

308 

4, 059 

Farms  on  which  in- 

sect  pests  were  con¬ 
trolled . 

320 

3, 308 

2 

10 

322 

3,318 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted . 

892 

17, 187 

27 

249 

919 

17, 436 

Poultry: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations . . . 

1,211 

20,  536 

463 

25, 870 

3 

133 

1,677 

46, 539 

Junior  3  demonstra- 

tions . . . 

881 

26,  677 

426 

18, 993 

122 

7,125 

1, 429 

52, 795 

Farms  on  which  as- 

sistance  in  obtain- 

ing  purebred  cock¬ 
erels  was  given . 

1,071 

20,  786 

466 

14,  415 

39 

3, 162 

1,576 

38, 363 

Farms  on  which  as- 

sistance  in  obtain- 

ing  high-grade  or 
purebred  females 

15,  792 

was  given _ _ 

755 

15, 074 

29 

718 

784 

Farms  on  which  flocks 

were  culled... . 

Breed  associations  or- 

1,684 

71, 725 

547 

. 

23, 990 

45 

936 

2,  276 

96,  651 

ganized  during  year. 
Members  in  breed 

126 

218 

1 

2 

127 

220 

associations 

126 

5, 125 

1 

23 

127 

5, 148 

Farms  on  which  bet- 

ter-balanced  rations 
were  fed . 

1,115 

54,  792 

419 

19,  509 

28 

941 

1,562 

75, 242 

Farms  on  which  in- 

sect  pests  were  con¬ 
trolled _ _ 

850 

29,  588 

431 

22,  530 

15 

451 

1,296 

52, 569 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 

better  practices 
were  adopted . 

1,891 

154,  600 

587 

76, 880 

66 

6,  337 

2,  544 

237, 817 

*  Boys’  and  girls’  club  members. 
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Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 

Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 

Reported  by  club 
agents 

Total  of  all  lines 
of  work 

Item 

• 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

Other  livestock: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations _ 

28 

576 

28 

576 

Junior  2  demonstra- 

tions _ _ 

105 

2, 019 

20 

382 

125 

2, 401 

Farms  on  which  as- 

sistance  in  obtain¬ 
ing  purebred  sires 
was  given... _ 

24 

116 

1 

2 

25 

118 

Farms  on  which  as- 

sistance  in  obtain- 

ing  high-grade  or 
purebred  females 

was  given . . 

15 

40 

1 

3 

16 

43 

Farms  on  which  herds 

were  culled _  ... 

9 

133 

9 

133 

Associations  organ- 

ized  during  year _ 

9 

12 

9 

12 

Members  in  these  as- 

sociations . . 

8 

167 

8 

167 

Breed  associations  or- 

ganized  during  year. 

8 

10 

8 

10 

Members  in  breed  as- 

sociations _ 

8 

191 

8 

191 

Farms  on  which  bet- 

ter-balanced  rations 
were  fed _ _ 

18 

1,326 

1 

1 

19 

1,327 

Farms  on  which  in- 

sect  pests  were  con¬ 
trolled _ _ 

17 

710 

17 

710 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 

better  practices 
were  adopted . 

88 

4,224 

4 

19 

92 

4,243 

Rural  engineering: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations.. . 

894 

16,  050 

202 

5,  722 

2 

15 

1,  098 

21,  787 

Farms  on  which 

drainage  systems 
were  installed _ 

694 

5,  071 

2 

4 

696 

5, 075 

Farms  on  which  irri- 

gation  systems 
were  installed _ 

277 

2, 162 

277 

2, 162 

Farms  on  which  ter- 

races  or  soil  dams 
were  constructed... 

787 

26,  960 

787 

26,  960 

Dwellings  con- 

structed  according 
to  plans  furnished.. 

342 

1,685 

101 

407 

443 

2,092 

Dwellings  remodeled 

according  to  plans 
furnished . 

284 

1,502 

155 

995 

439 

2, 497 

Sewage-disposal  sys- 

terns  installed  ac¬ 
cording  to  plans 
furnished _ 

552 

2, 499 

147 

961 

3 

4 

702 

3,  464 

Water  systems  in- 

stalled  according  to 
plans  furnished _ 

476 

1,795 

269 

1,673 

1 

1 

746 

3,469 

Heating  systems  in- 

stalled  according  to 
plans  furnished . 

86 

205 

44 

130 

130 

335 

Lighting  systems  in- 

stalled  according  to 
plans  furnished . 

232 

1,146 

184 

1,067 

416 

2,213 

Farms  on  which 

buildings  other 
than  dwellings 
were  constructed  or 
remodeled  accord- 

• 

ing  to  plans  fur¬ 
nished . . 

1,543 

22, 100 

5 

59 

1,548 

22, 159 

Farms  on  which  land 

was  cleared . 

912 

49,  290 

1 

11 

913 

49,  301 

2  Boys’  and  girls’  club  members. 
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Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 

Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 

Reported  by  club 
agents 

Total  of  all  lines 
of  work 

Item 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

% 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

Rural  engineering— Con. 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 

better  practices 
were  adopted _ 

1, 874 

104, 563 

380 

9, 590 

8 

83 

2, 262 

114, 236 

Farm  management: 

Farms  on  which  farm 

accounts  were  kept. 
Farms  on  which  rec- 

958 

16,  521 

1 

6 

959 

16,  527 

ommended  changes 
in  business  were 
made . . 

587 

7, 554 

587 

7, 554 

Other  farms  on  which 

cropping,  livestock, 
or  complete  farm¬ 
ing  systems  were 
adopted  according 
to  recommendations 

677 

24, 141 

677' 

24, 141 

Junior  2  demonstra- 

tions . . . 

114 

6,  816 

5 

25 

119 

6,  841 

Farms  advised  rela- 

tive  to  leases . 

905 

9,117 

905 

9,117 

Farms  on  which  as¬ 
sistance  in  keeping 
cost  -  of-  production 
records  was  given.  _ 
Total  number  of 

654 

15,  670 

654 

15, 670 

farms  on  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted _ 

1,248 

54, 109 

2 

7 

1,250 

54,116 

Credit: 

Membership  in  farm- 
loan  or  other  credit 
associations  organ¬ 
ized  during  year _ 

Other  farms  on  which 

93 

6, 653 

93 

6, 653 

assistance  in  obtain- 

ing  credit  was  given. 
Marketing: 

507 

9,117 

1 

5 

508 

9, 122 

Cooperative  -  market- 

ing  associations  or- 

ganized  during  year 
Members  in  these  as- 

554 

866 

79 

107 

633 

973 

sociations. _  .. 

525 

79, 308 

71 

4,  224 

596 

83, 532 

Total  value  of  pur- 

chases _ 

342 

$4, 143,  516 

19 

$21,  702 

361 

$4, 165, 218 

Savings  in  connection 

with  such  purchases. 
Total  value  of  sales 

329 

$678, 447 
$12, 086, 997 

13 

$3, 245 
$403,  937 

342 

$681,  692 

358 

67 

425 

$12, 490, 934 

Profits  in  connection 

with  such  sales 

299 

$1, 343, 091 

55 

$124,  904 

354 

$1, 467, 995 

Cooperative  -  market- 

ing  associations  pre¬ 
viously  organized  __ 

991 

2, 146 

98 

145 

3 

3 

1,092 

2, 294 

Members  in  these  as- 

449, 398 

sociations _ 

926 

439,  509 

88 

8,  945 

3 

944 

1,  017 

Total  value  of  pur- 

$31, 396, 510 

chases... . . . 

632 

$31,  285, 952 

14 

$22,  617 

2 

$87,  941 

648 

Savings  in  connection 

$2, 674, 100 

with  such  purchases. 

591 

$2,  660,  830 

10 

$5,  314 

2 

$7, 956 

603 

Total  value  of  sales.. 
Profits  in  connection 

688 

165,  304,  239 

100 

1 

$604,  631 

2 

$1,  990,  300 

790 

167, 899, 170 

$9,  527, 687 

with  such  sales _ 

Total  number  of 

556 

$9,  370, 070 

60 

$157, 568 

1 

49 

617 

farms  on  which  im- 

proved  marketing 

practices  were 
adopted . 

970 

340, 918 

193 

18, 339 

2 

926 

1,165 

360, 183 

Food  preparation: 

Adult  result  demon- 

60, 090 

strations _ 

23 

1,086 

542 

58,947 

4 

57 

569 

Junior  2  demonstra- 

tions . 

226 

6,136 

662 

49, 227 

101 

5,  754 

989 

61,117 

2  Boys’  and  girls’  club  members. 
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Item 

Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 

Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 

Reported  by  club 
agents 

Total  of  all  lines 
of  work 

• 

Agents 

report¬ 

ing 

Number 

Agents 

report¬ 

ing 

Number 

Agents 

report¬ 

ing 

Number 

Agents 

report¬ 

ing 

Number 

Food  preparation— Con. 
Women  adopting  im¬ 
proved  practices  in 
bread  making. . 

30 

1,306 

635 

55, 207 

7 

174 

672 

56, 687 

W omen  adopting  im¬ 
proved  practices  in 
meat  cookery . . 

37 

1,341 

538 

42, 374 

4 

82 

579 

43, 797 

W omen  adopting  im¬ 
proved  practices  in 
vegetable  cookery.. 

SO 

5,374 

-690 

69, 787 

7 

257 

777 

75, 418 

Women  adopting  im¬ 
proved  practices  in 
preparation  of 
dairy-product 
dishes . 

73 

3, 941 

515 

41,340 

5 

143 

593 

45, 424 

Women  adopting  im¬ 
proved  practices  in 
meal  preparation... 

76 

4, 732 

648 

72, 103 

7 

810 

731 

77, 645 

Homes  in  which  the 
family  food  supply 
was  budgeted . 

43 

1,074 

282 

10, 048 

13 

239 

338 

11,361 

Total  number  of 
homes  in  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted . 

210 

15,  492 

797 

163, 761 

73 

4, 403 

1,080 

183, 656 

Food  preservation: 

Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations. . 

18 

229 

515 

58, 079 

4 

157 

537 

58,465 

Junior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions . . . 

203 

3, 382 

616 

37, 056 

93 

4,301 

912 

44, 739 

W omen  adopting  im¬ 
proved  practices  in 
preserving  fruits 
and  vegetables _ 

99 

3, 855 

715 

85,  754 

9 

222 

823 

89,831 

Women  adopting  im¬ 
proved  practices  in 
preserving  meats 
and  fish . . 

68 

2,146 

576 

26, 447 

4 

72 

648 

28, 665 

Homes  in  which  bet¬ 
ter  food  storage  was 
provided . 

96 

1,692 

382 

15, 006 

23 

260 

501 

16,958 

Total  number  of 
homes  in  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted . 

190 

6,  557 

737 

113, 627 

59 

1,727 

986 

121,911 

Quarts  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  canned _ 

176 

430,  807 

688 

11, 822, 309 

80 

239, 154 

944 

12, 492, 270 

Pounds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  dried _ 

22 

81, 520 

466 

619,  679 

5 

1,184 

493 

702,383 

Pounds  of  meats 
cured . 

10 

158,  211 

420 

7, 314, 208 

4 

4,  927 

434 

7, 477, 346 

Nutrition: 

Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations . . 

53 

6, 340 

444 

34, 148 

2 

361 

499 

40, 849 

Junior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions . 

61 

6, 405 

399 

31,572 

16 

1,282 

476 

39,259 

Women  balancing 
family  meals  ac¬ 
cording  to  approved 
methods . 

104 

10, 331 

517 

40,  663 

6 

495 

627 

51, 489 

Women  preparing 
better  school 
lunches . 

53 

2,  699 

492 

34, 952 

4 

177 

549 

37, 828 

Schools  into  which 
the  serving  of  a  hot 
dish  or  school  lunch 
was  introduced . 

111 

670 

423 

1,860 

12 

85 

546 

2,615 

Homes  in  which  im¬ 
proved  practices  in 
child  feeding  were 
carried  out . . 

81 

6,  661 

475 

27,  992 

8 

614 

564 

35, 267 

Total  number  of 
homes  in  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted _ 

177 

35,  821 

697 

125, 139 

13 

1,489 

887 

162, 449 

2  Boys’  and  girls’  club  members. 
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Item 

Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 

Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 

Agents 

report¬ 

ing 

Number 

Agents 

report¬ 

ing 

Number 

Clothing: 

Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations _ 

134 

12, 390 

556 

102,  832 

Junior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions  . . 

506 

29, 398 

785 

78, 463 

Women  adopting  im¬ 
proved  practices  in 
selection  and  con¬ 
struction _ _ 

259 

60, 086 

779 

119, 332 

Women  adopting  im¬ 
proved  practices  in 
renovation  and  re¬ 
modeling _ 

148 

21,318 

658 

44, 107 

Women  adopting  im¬ 
proved  practices  in 
millinery _ 

175 

19, 806 

722 

72, 766 

Women  adopting  im¬ 
proved  practices  in 
costume  designing.. 

128 

23, 045 

520 

51, 865 

Women  adopting  im¬ 
proved  practices  in 
infants’  wardrobe 
planning . 

34 

3,644 

286 

8,832 

Women  adopting  im¬ 
proved  practices  in 
children’s  ward¬ 
robe  planning _ 

67 

9,  374 

369 

21, 138 

Women  adopting  im¬ 
proved  practices  in 
adults’  wardrobe 
planning _ 

79 

17, 283 

432 

40, 547 

Total  number  of 
homes  in  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted _ 

502 

99,  946 

884 

235,  814 

Dress  forms  made _ 

183 

6,  944 

639 

18,  579 

Dresses  and  coats 
made.. _ _ 

339 

61,415 

719 

495,  680 

Undergarments  made 

352 

49,  634 

735 

527, 158 

Hats  made . . 

167 

16, 135 

728 

111,472 

Home  management: 
Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations _ _ 

42 

1,885 

460 

42, 308 

Junior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions . . 

22 

229 

132 

5,  952 

Women  following  a 
systematized  plan 
of  household  work.. 

37 

3,235 

346 

11,  073 

Homes  inwhich  addi¬ 
tional  labor-saving 
equipment  was  in¬ 
stalled-  . . . 

99 

5,  227 

670 

39,  233 

Kitchens  planned  and 
rearranged  for  con¬ 
venience  _ 

83 

3,  052 

643 

16,  905 

Women  following 
improved  laundry 
practices _ _ 

24 

621 

216 

4,  884 

Women  making 
budgets  and  keep¬ 
ing  accounts _ _ 

31 

264 

337 

6, 415 

Total  number  of 
homes  in  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted _ 

134 

13, 521 

706 

76,  968 

House  furnishings: 

Adult  result  demon¬ 
strations _ 

28 

1,443 

418 

40,  333 

Junior  2  demonstra¬ 
tions _  _ 

29 

1,018 

381 

20,  873 

Women  adopting  im¬ 
proved  practices  in 
selection  and  ar¬ 
rangement  _ 

47 

11,  859 

548 

44,  523 

2  Boys’  and  girls’  club  members. 


49396—27 - 7 


Reported  by  club 
agents 

Total  of  all  lines 
of  work 

Agents 

report¬ 

ing 

Number 

Agents 

report¬ 

ing 

Number 

8 

120 

473 

21, 109 

698 

1, 411 

115,695 

f  '•**  i 

128* 970 

10 

735 

1,048 

180, 153 

3 

295 

809 

65, 720 

10 

480 

907 

93,  052 

7 

271 

655 

75, 181 

4 

71 

324 

12,  547 

4 

218 

440 

30,  73® 

6 

394 

517 

58, 224 

92 

9 

13, 144 
260 

1,478 

831 

348, 904 
25, 783 

88 

91 

54 

15,  586 
21, 045 
1, 577 

1,146 

1,178 

949 

572,  681 
597,  837 
129, 184 

2 

147 

504 

44,  340 

14 

296 

168 

6,  477 

1 

90 

384 

14,  398 

6 

62 

775 

44,522 

7 

114 

733 

20, 071 

240 

5, 505 

6,  679> 

90,  872 

363 

11 

383 

851 

1 

17 

447 

41, 793 

34 

377 

444 

22, 26S 

1 

16 

596 

56, 39S 
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Table  8. — Statistical  summary  of  results  of  cooperative  extension  work ,  1925 — 

Continued 


Reported  by  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural 
agents 

Reported  by  home 
demonstration 
agents 

Reported  by  club 
agents 

Total  of  all  lines 
of  work 

Item 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

Agents 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

report- 

Number 

mg 

mg 

mg 

ing 

House  furnishings — Con. 

Women  adopting  im- 

proved  practices  in 
repairing  and  re- 

2, 631 

modeling- _ 

49 

557 

26, 931 

1 

10 

607 

29, 572 

Women  adopting  im- 

proved  practices  in 
wall,  woodwork, 

and  floor  treatment. 
Total  number  of 

55 

7, 7,74 

559 

24,  872 

3 

47 

617 

32,  693 

homes  in  which 
better  practices 
warp,  adopted  _ 

90 

17,417 

638 

78, 737 

35 

308 

763 

96, 462 

Home  health  and  sanita- 

tion: 

Adult  result  demon- 

st, rations 

8 

170 

186 

11, 466 

194 

11,636 

Junior  3  demonstra- 

tions _ 

50 

1,112 

210 

25, 342 

9 

1,578 

269 

28,  032 

Homes  in  which  rec- 

ommended  health 

practices  were 
adopted . 

60 

8, 547 

332 

50, 458 

2 

140 

394 

59, 145 

Homes  in  which  san- 

itary  closets  or  out¬ 
houses  were  in¬ 
stalled- . . 

33 

695 

183 

3,  913 
7, 235 

2 

49 

218 

4, 657 
8,  003 

Homes  screened _ 

30 

678 

344 

1 

90 

375 

Homes  in  which  oth- 

er  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  flies,  mos¬ 
quitoes,  and  other 
insects  were  fol¬ 
lowed  . . . 

38 

1,542 

238 

14, 550 

2 

245 

278 

16, 337 

Total  number  of 

homes  in  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted _ 

80 

10, 500 

451 

55,  908 

3 

303 

534 

66,  711 

Beekeeping: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations _ _ 

211 

1,334 

2 

43 

1 

10 

214 

1,387 

Junior  3  demonstra- 

tions . 

99 

551 

1 

12 

14 

69 

114 

632 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 

better  practices 
wera  adopted  .  . 

327 

4, 979 

3 

45 

7 

43 

337 

5,067 

Miscellaneous  agriculture 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations _ _ 

76 

791 

4 

20 

1 

8 

81 

819 

Junior 3  demonstra- 

tions . . . 

175 

4,076 

7 

101 

35 

1,865 

217 

6, 042 

Total  number  of 

farms  on  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted— . 

107 

4, 625 

4 

20 

13 

325 

124 

4, 970 

Miscellaneous  home  eco- 

nomics: 

Adult  result  demon- 

strations . . 

4 

1,249 

162 

10,  007 

2 

88 

168 

11,344 

Junior  3  demonstra- 

tions . 

16 

1,845 

206 

19, 284 

7 

830 

229 

21,959 

Total  number  of 

homes  in  which 
better  practices 
were  adopted 

18 

1,854 

327 

45, 196 

5 

544 

350 

47, 594 

Total: 

Adult  result  demon- 

• 

strations . 

326,  875 

443, 120 

2, 474 

772, 469 

Junior  3  demonstra- 

tions . 

188, 975 

331,  003 

69, 462 

589,  440 

Total  number  of 
farms  or  homes 
where  better  prac¬ 
tices  were  adopted. 

2,575,  015 

1,  209, 556 

38,  816 

3, 823, 387 

1 

*  Boys’  and  girls’  club  members, 


STATISTICS 


Table  9. — Farmers'  institutes  conducted  by  the  extension  divisions  of  the  State 
agricultural  colleges,  year  ended  June  SO,  1925 


Lecturers 


State 


Days 
Insti-  con- 
tutes  duct¬ 
ed 


Ses¬ 

sions 


Connecticut.. . 

Georgia . . 

Indiana . 

Kansas . 

Minnesota . 

Nebraska . 

New  York _ 

Ohio . 

Tennessee . 

Wisconsin . 


17 
129 
460 

18 
52 
44 
89 

703 

4 

344 


17 
129 
556 
33 
53 
63 
89 
1,  276 
12 
609 


27 
234 
1, 190 
71 
97 
124 
173 
3,  256 
24 
1,312 


Attend¬ 

ance 


Ex¬ 

ten¬ 

sion 

staff 


Exper¬ 

iment 

station 

staff 


State 
de¬ 
part¬ 
ment 
of  agri 
cul¬ 


ture 

staff 


Spe¬ 
cially 
em¬ 
ploy¬ 
ed  for 
insti¬ 
tutes 


736 
26, 124 
180, 869 
15, 534 
6,407 
1,  527 
5,  799 
626, 969 
7,  900 
139,434 


13 

28 

5 

18 


9 

12 

7 

14 

75 


14 

77 

31 

31 


To- 


State  ap¬ 
propria¬ 
tion  used 


Other 

funds 

used 


tal 


27 

28 
59 
29 

4 

9 

26 

87 

67 

107 


$250. 00 
2, 250. 00 
8, 316. 01 
550. 05 
7, 500. 00 

$250.  00 

12, 548. 75 

5, 926.  06 
15, 935.  00 
2,000.00 
20, 953. 15 

15, 400. 00 

Total,  1925... 

1924.. . 

1923 .. . 

1922.. . 

1921.. . 


1,860 
2,  201 
2,  301 
2,  614 
2, 810 


2,  837 
3, 479 

3,  530 
3,  580 
3,  844 


6,  508 
7, 578 
7, 836 
7, 791 
6, 674 


1,011, 299 
1, 062, 709 
981, 795 
1, 099, 308 
745, 657 


181 

405 

275 

340 

279 


32 

45 

59 


(0 

(0 


12 

33 

11 


0) 

0) 


218 

223 

160 

(0 

(0 


443 
706 
505 
2  734 
2  556 


63,  680.  27 
68, 125.  75 
80, 661.  02 
94,  575.  35 
70, 062.  59 


28, 198. 75 
30, 741. 28 
55, 449. 43 
39, 730.  66 
13, 390.  92 


1  Number  not  reported. 


2  Includes  unclassified  lecturers. 


Table  10. — Farmers'  institutes  conducted  by  the  State  departments  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  year  ended  June  SO,  1925 


State 

In¬ 

sti¬ 

tutes 

Days 

con¬ 

ducted 

Ses¬ 

sions 

At¬ 

tend¬ 

ance 

• 

Ex¬ 

ten¬ 

sion 

staff 

L 

Ex¬ 

peri¬ 

ment 

station 

staff 

ecturer 

State 

de¬ 

part¬ 

ment 

of 

agri¬ 

cul¬ 

ture 

staff 

s 

Spe¬ 

cially 

em¬ 

ployed 

for 

insti¬ 

tutes 

Total 

State  ap¬ 
propriation 
used 

Other 

funds 

used 

Illinois . 

97 

372 

1,035 

175,000 

2 

30 

12 

152 

196 

$7, 650. 00 

$18, 000. 00 

Iowa . 

66 

277 

554 

63, 874 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

2 150 

4,062.63 

13, 308. 06 

Maine 

400 

475 

500 

22, 000 

9 

10 

19 

2, 500. 00 

Missouri 

294 

294 

294 

141, 034 

3 

3 

6, 406. 81 

New  Hampshire 

15 

15 

30 

lj 355 

9 

4 

4 

8 

25 

1, 500.  00 

Rhode  Island... 

18 

18 

21 

6,430 

2 

2 

34 

38 

1,063. 14 

Total,  1925... 

890 

1,451 

2, 434 

409, 693 

13 

34 

30 

204 

3  431 

23, 182. 58 

31,308. 06 

1924... 

1,313 

1,642 

2, 809 

412, 257 

215 

56 

62 

178 

511 

22,341.01 

1923... 

1,618 

2, 061 

3, 151 

437, 298 

101 

64 

46 

225 

436 

59, 843. 00 

2, 000. 00 

1922. 

910 

1, 245 

2,  674 

479, 564 

238 

0) 

0) 

0) 

«  392 

35, 127.  25 

309. 80 

1921 ... 

1,866 

2, 309 

3, 828 

517, 182 

316 

(0 

0) 

(0 

»  581 

174, 884. 87 

9,312. 46 

2  Number  not  reported. 


2  Unclassified, 


2  Includes  unclassified  lecturers, 


Table  11.  Expenditures  from  the  United  States  appropriation  of  May  8,  191 ( Federal  Smith-Lever )  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension 

work  in  each  State  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1925,  by  items  of  expense,  and  total  for  1915-1924 
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Table  12. — Expenditures  from  the  United  States  appropriation  of  May  8,  1914  ( State  Smith-Lever),  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension 

work  in  each  State  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1925,  by  items  of  expense,  and  totals  for  1916-1924 
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Table  14.  Expenditures  from  the  Jjnited  States  appropriation  of  May  8,  191 4  ( State  Smith-Lever)  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension 

work  in  each  State  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1925,  by  projects,  and  totals  for  1916-1924 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK,  1925 
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Prior  to  1920  included  home  economics.  3  Prior  to  1925  included  foods,  home  management,  and  clothing. 

Prior  to  1920  included  under  home  demonstration  work.  *  Prior  to  1925  included  under  home  economics. 


Table  14. — Expenditures  from  the  United  States  appropriation  of  May  8,  1914  ( State  Smith-Lever)  for  cooperative  agricultural  extenion 

work  in  each  State  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1925,  by  projects,  and  totals  for  1916-1924 — Continued 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK,  1925 
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Table  15. — Sources  of  offset  to  Federal  Smith-Lever  funds  for  fiscal  year  enaed 
June  80,  1925,  by  States,  and  totals  for  1916-1924- 


State 


Total 


Alabama. 

Arizona.. 

Arkansas. 

California 

Colorado. 


$193, 201. 83 
22, 761. 23 
153,  576. 10 
115, 061.46 
51, 101. 07 


State 


$124, 395. 05 
22,  761. 23 
84,  226. 26 
115, 061.  46 
39, 923. 93 


County 


College 


Other 


Unex¬ 

pended 

balance 


$68, 806. 78 
69,349.84 
’il,‘i77."i4 


Connecticut 

Delaware... 

Florida . 

Georgia _ 

Idaho . 


44, 680. 09 
10, 741. 56 
64, 368. 33 
227,  780.  76 
32, 867. 74 


46,  680. 09 
10,  741.  56 
48, 872. 25 
108,  889.  55 
32,  867.  74 


15, 496. 08 
118,  891. 21 


Illinois.... 

Indiana... 

Iowa . 

Kansas... 

Kentucky 


218,  495,  98 
152, 087. 09 
160, 596. 43 
120,  962. 06 
187, 342.  23 


112, 174. 18 
78,  712.  29 


82,  500.  00 
142,  241. 30 


73, 374.  80 
160,  596.  43 
38,  462. 06 
45, 100. 93 


$106, 321.  80 


Louisiana.. _ 

Maine . 

Maryland.... 
Massachusetts 
Michigan . 


122, 963. 83 
49, 217. 76 
60,  963. 51 
21, 234.  75 
149,  913. 95 


92,  749. 11 
48,  339. 74 
60,  963.  51 
21, 234.  75 
73,  965. 07 


30, 214. 72 
878. 02 


75, "948*88" 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri ... 
Montana.. 
Nebraska.. 


140,319. 33 
162,  904.  83 
190, 921. 32 
39,  597. 13 
93,  620. 98 


98, 105. 23 
72,  700.  00 
113, 931.19 
30, 064.  49 
61,  292.  07 


42,  214. 10 
90, 204. 83 
76,  990. 13 
9,  532.  64 
32, 328. 91 


Nevada . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico.... 
New  York . 


6, 530. 11 
17, 159.  69 
70, 773. 81 
31, 035. 53 
188, 634. 11 


6, 530. 11 
17, 159.  69 
69,  024. 90 
31, 035. 53 
109,  592. 46 


1, 748. 91 

78, 357. 76 

$683. 89 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 
Tennessee . 


217,356. 06 
58, 694. 01 
218, 775. 06 
156,  422.  88 
41, 224. 89 

326, 987. 38 
1,  598.  82 
146, 014.  48 
56, 176. 30 
181, 413.  63 


144,  719. 39 
54, 395. 19 
164, 154. 79 
118,  765. 52 
41, 224.  89 

242, 937.  64 
1,  598.  82 
105,  902.  86 
56, 176. 30 
67, 000. 00 


72, 636. 67 
4, 298.  82 
54, 388. 06 
37,  657. 36 


232. 21 


84, 049. 74 


40,  111.  62 


111,111.63  $3,302.00 


Texas . . 

Utah . 

Vermont.... 

Virginia _ 

Washington 


331,015. 26 

24,  565.  68 

25,  473.  53 
171,  804.  66 

63, 868. 29 


251, 326.  40 
24, 565.  68 
25,  473.  53 
159, 267.  81 
63, 868. 29 


79, 688. 86 


12,  536. 85 


West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin . . 

Wyoming . . 

Total,  1925. 

1924. 

1923. 

1922 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917, 

1916 


115, 015.  45 
145, 779. 27 
14, 399. 74 


5, 399, 999. 99 


5, 400, 
5,  400, 

5. 100, 
4,  600, 

4. 100, 

2. 100, 
1,  600, 
1,100, 

600, 


000. 00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.  00 
000. 00 
000. 00 
000.00 
000.  00 
000.  00 


57,359. 78 
104, 801.  63 
14. 399.74 


3,  654, 673. 00 


3,  527, 
3, 367, 
3,160, 
2.  858, 
2,  439, 
1,  539, 
1, 262, 
893, 
470, 


079.  45 
480. 10 
939.  21 
480. 54 
467.  52 
300. 08 
305. 01 
058.  99 
649. 42 


57,  655.  67 
40, 977.  64 


1, 634, 787. 09 


1, 729, 
1, 769, 
1,712, 
1, 518, 
1, 095, 
316, 
215, 
94, 
69, 


371.  54 
973. 22 
675. 09 
778.  45 
923.  84 
367. 59 
077. 20 
556. 74 
226. 79 


3, 302.  00 


15,  462.  88 
95,  565. 31 
57, 063.  42 
107,981.07 
191, 287. 03 
46,  766. 34 
51, 025. 46 
59, 055.32 
26,  834. 76 


106, 321. 80 


107,  691. 14 
107, 798. 26 
99,  671. 73 
8, 808.  44 
257,  665.  97 
156, 394. 03 
59,  658.  62 
48, 383. 33 
31,212. 76 


916. 10 


20, 394.  99 
59, 183. 11 
69,  650.  55 
105,  951. 50 
115,  655. 64 
41,171.96 
11,933.71 
4,  945.  62 
2, 076.27 


Table  16. — Expenditures  of  funds  from  all  sources  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  in  States  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1925, 

by  sources  of  funds,  and  totals  for  1915-1924 
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Table  17. — Total  expenditures  of  funds  from  all  sources  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  in  States  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1925 , 

by  items  of  expense,  and  totals  for  1915-1924 
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Table  19. — Number  of  counties  in  each  State  having  men  county  extension 

agents,  July  1,  1914-1925 


State 

Coun¬ 

ties 

re¬ 

port¬ 

ing 

agri¬ 

cul¬ 

tural 

prod¬ 

ucts 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

I 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

11925 

Alabama . . 

67 

67 

67 

65 

62 

66 

65 

55 

55 

55 

54 

59 

59 

Arizona  . _ 

14 

3 

6 

7 

11 

11 

10 

9 

11 

11 

10 

12 

Arkansas . 

75 

45 

52 

53 

61 

68 

66 

58 

44 

40 

47 

45 

50 

California _ _ 

58 

4 

11 

13 

17 

33 

35 

35 

37 

40 

41 

40 

43 

Colorado. . 

63 

13 

13 

19 

16 

29 

27 

24 

24 

26 

23 

28 

20 

Connecticut _ 

8 

1 

6 

7 

„  8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

8 

8 

Delaware  .  _ 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Florida . 

63 

25 

36 

33 

37 

53 

47 

32 

31 

33 

37 

33 

36 

Georgia . . 

161 

80 

81 

83 

117 

120 

134 

97 

85 

98 

88 

89 

121 

Idaho . . . 

44 

2 

3 

7 

11 

27 

32 

34 

32 

28 

21 

19 

16 

Illinois  . . 

102 

14 

18 

20 

22 

53 

63 

81 

85 

85 

94 

95 

95 

Indiana . . . 

92 

27 

31 

32 

40 

83 

76 

68 

82 

85 

86 

82 

79 

Iowa.. . 

99 

9 

11 

16 

26 

97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

98 

99 

Kansas. . . . 

105 

9 

39 

56 

53 

67 

53 

51 

59 

56 

58 

57 

63 

Kentucky. . 

119 

28 

39 

47 

45 

90 

71 

53 

61 

61 

59 

67 

72 

Louisiana . 

64 

41 

43 

43 

42 

58 

55 

41 

38 

45 

45 

46 

48 

Maine . . . . 

16 

3 

4 

9 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Maryland.. . 

23 

8 

13 

16 

23 

22 

23 

22 

23 

22 

23 

23 

23 

Massachusetts . 

14 

1 

10 

9 

11 

13 

13 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

11 

Michigan . 

83 

11 

17 

22 

30 

71 

63 

60 

64 

69 

64 

57 

57 

Minnesota . 

87 

27 

23 

19 

16 

85 

86 

82 

83 

77 

67 

62 

58 

Mississippi. . 

82 

48 

49 

44 

53 

79 

75] 

71 

50 

56 

56 

56 

54 

Missouri . . 

114 

13 

15 

14 

15 

71 

52 

47 

58 

55 

54 

53 

50 

Montana . 

55 

4 

8 

7 

12 

23 

24 

27 

26 

26 

24 

23 

23 

Nebraska . 

93 

5 

8 

9 

8 

79 

54 

39 

46 

42 

42 

41 

43 

Nevada  .  _ 

17 

6 

8 

4 

6 

•  7 

9 

11 

11 

8 

New  Hampshire _ 

10 

i 

5 

8 

9 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

New  Jersey . 

21 

4 

7 

11 

10 

17 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

19 

18 

New  Mexico . 

31 

8 

9 

11 

25 

26 

22 

19 

18 

22 

20 

21 

New  York . . 

60 

25 

29 

36 

41 

56 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

56 

55 

North  Carolina _ 

100 

51 

64 

65 

69 

91 

87 

77 

59 

66 

73 

76 

74 

North  Dakota _ 

53 

17 

15 

15 

.17 

38 

32 

28 

36 

36 

33 

34 

33 

Ohio . . . 

88 

8 

10 

12 

20 

63 

65 

63 

80 

83 

85 

81 

85 

Oklahoma . . 

77 

40 

56 

59 

62 

77 

70 

73 

71 

74 

67 

61 

65 

Oregon.. . 

36 

10 

12 

13 

14 

24 

23 

26 

26 

24 

22 

21 

28 

Pennsylvania . . 

67 

10 

14 

22 

45 

53 

40 

54 

57 

63 

60 

63 

63 

Rhode  Island  .... 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

South  Carolina _ 

46 

43 

43 

42 

40 

431 

45 

45 

42 

42 

38 

39 

40 

South  Dakota . 

69 

3 

5 

11 

13 

59 

36 

39 

43 

48 

43 

36 

34 

Tennessee _ 

95 

36 

38 

48 

57 

91 

76 

45 

38 

41 

48 

54 

50 

Texas . 

254 

98 

99 

90 

92 

178 

168 

127 

128 

143 

148 

149 

155 

Utah. . . . 

29 

8 

10 

8 

15 

28 

22 

21 

19 

19 

22 

21 

18 

Vermont.. . 

14 

7 

9 

11 

13 

13 

13 

12 

13 

13 

11 

13 

12 

Virginia. . 

100 

53 

55 

51 

53 

75 

71 

57 

61 

67 

70 

65 

65 

Washington. . . 

39 

7 

10 

13 

22 

34 

29 

32 

31 

28 

24 

25 

26 

West  Virginia _ 

55 

13 

27 

29 

45 

48 

48 

40 

31 

40 

39 

39 

36 

Wisconsin . 

71 

9 

12 

13 

22 

59 

41 

42 

50 

50 

47 

47 

48 

Wyoming. . . 

23 

3 

6 

8 

13 

15 

13 

14 

16 

16 

16 

18 

16 

Total . 

3,064 

928 

1,136 

1,225 

1,436 

2,  435 

2,  247 

2,033 

2,  043 

2,114  i2, 096 

2,084 

2,124 

ih 
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Table  20. — Number  of  counties  having  ivomen  county  extension  agents  ( home 
demonstration  icork)  in  each  State,  July  1,  1914-1925 


State 

Coun¬ 

ties 

report¬ 

ing 

agri¬ 

cul¬ 

tural 

prod¬ 

ucts 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Alabama . . 

67 

18 

19 

27 

28 

67 

54 

32 

36 

34 

34 

35 

37 

Arizona . . . 

14 

3 

6 

6 

8 

10 

9 

1  1 

Q 

Arkansas... . 

75 

15 

20 

31 

47 

65 

58 

42 

34 

32 

38 

42 

39 

California . 

58 

24 

8 

10 

10 

16 

21 

99 

99 

Colorado.  _ 

63 

2 

7 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

o 

Connecticut.. . 

8 

5 

8 

6 

6 

3 

5 

6 

6 

7 

Delaware . . 

3 

1 

3 

2 

Florida.. . 

63 

24 

27 

28 

35 

54 

42 

29 

28 

29 

24 

31 

30 

Georgia _ 

161 

29 

48 

45 

57 

125 

93 

66 

66 

70 

68 

64 

61 

Idaho . j . . 

44 

24 

4 

5 

6 

21 

30 

30 

97 

Illinois. . . 

102 

1 

88 

17 

11 

11 

11 

16 

21 

91 

Indiana . 

92 

22 

8 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Iowa . . . 

99 

96 

23 

19 

21 

18 

17 

13 

Kansas  . . 

105 

14 

8 

9 

7 

8 

9 

10 

15 

Kentucky . 

119 

9 

19 

24 

27 

96 

74 

18 

19 

26 

24 

24 

24 

Louisiana . 

64 

13 

13 

18 

20 

33 

32 

24 

25 

26 

28 

28 

24 

Maine.  1 . 

16 

14 

2 

5 

10 

14 

15. 

15 

15 

Maryland . . 

23 

5 

6 

10 

13 

22 

23 

21 

17 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Massachusetts . 

14 

1 

6 

12 

10 

9 

9 

11 

9 

10 

11 

Michigan _ 

83 

1 

1 

24 

13 

12 

10 

8 

71 

7 

.5 

Minnesota _  ... 

87 

39 

8 

8 

7 

4 

3 

8 

8 

Mississippi . 

82 

33 

33 

32 

49 

71 

64 

53 

35 

48 

5]M 

45 

44 

Missouri . 

114 

48 

20 

11 

14 

13 

8 

11 

9 

Montana . 

55 

18 

11 

9 

7 

11 

7 

5 

Nebraska . 

93 

2 

30 

10 

7 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Nevada _ 

17 

1 

10 

5 

5 

6 

4 

4 

4 

9 

New  Hampshire _ 

10 

2 

9 

6 

3 

5 

6 

8 

7 

8 

New  Jersey . 

21 

• 

1 

8 

5 

8 

7 

9 

8 

12 

11 

New  Mexico _ 

31 

:::::: 

11 

5 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

5 

New  York _ 

60 

1 

3 

38 

24 

22 

28 

31 

32^ 

35 

38 

North  Carolina . 

100 

27 

34 

44 

48 

72 

66 

59 

47 

49 

50 

48 

49 

North  Dakota 

53 

2 

33 

5 

4 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 

Ohio _ 

88 

1 

13 

5 

2 

7 

10 

8 

11 

15 

Oklahoma . 

77 

19 

24 

22 

23 

50 

46 

4(P 

36 

37 

42 

50 

44 

Oregon _ 

36 

15 

5 

5 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Pennsylvania.. 

67 

1 

48 

28 

28 

28 

Rhode  Island.. . 

5 

4 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

South  Carolina . 

46 

21 

24 

31 

36 

44 

45 

45 

36 

36 

36 

38 

38 

South  Dakota.. 

69 

42 

3 

3 

1 

•  1 

15 

19 

32 

Tennessee . . 

95 

18 

24 

31 

49 

94 

77 

41 

26 

25 

28 

27 

26 

Texas . . . 

254 

26 

27 

38 

31 

67 

69 

55 

38 

52 

79 

91 

88 

Utah. . 

29 

2 

2 

14 

4 

6 

3 

15 

4 

5 

11 

Vermont . 

14 

7 

5 

4 

6 

9 

10 

9 

7 

Virginia . . 

100 

17 

22 

25 

38 

52 

36 

28 

23 

30 

34 

36 

35 

Washington.. 

39 

22 

6 

8 

7 

7 

6 

5 

5 

West  Virginia . 

55 

5 

10 

12 

12 

33 

22 

12 

8 

18 

15 

23 

15 

Wisconsin.. 

71 

17 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Wyoming . 

23 

5 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Total . . 

3,  064 

279 

350 

430 

537 

1,715 

1,049 

784 

699 

801 

874 

930 

1 

929 

49396—27 - 9 
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